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PRICE 
FOURPENCE. 
(Stamped Edition, 5d. ? 





For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
‘or 


Continent, 
mage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 14. 2s. the year. 


for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
; 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





WTOR—A Gentiemax, who studied under a 
1 Cambridge man of high standing, and was for several 

Second Classical Master in a lurge public school, being 
ber slarly engaged ie . preparing the second edition of a clas- 
pa } work, wishes to Dk VOTE his spare time to TUITION. He 
sical we t testimonials i in » proof of his classical and i mene al 
ta enCy 3 is well acquainted with Freach, and knows some- 
emp nan and Italian.—Address (pre-paid) to E. 8., 9 


pert 
Rood «hen Fenchure h-street. 
GCHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, SOHO-SQUARE, ” Mr. HINTON, late of Tri- 

vl, ( ‘ambridge, Author of *Stenography for Schools,’ &c., 
ay ctlully states that he forwards the views of Schools, Fami- 
resPeciereymien, ‘Tutors, and Assistants, in any changes the 
as contemplate; also in the transfer of se holastic and clerical 
_ ty.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided oj yeurs on the 
penny an introduce superior English and Foreign Go- 
vernesses with good references. Letters must be free. 


CLE nay MAN'S WIDOW, aged 40, wishes 

for a SITUATION as COMPANION and HOUS EKE EPER 
To A LADY. ps as GOVERNESS and HOUSEKEEPER TO A 
LADY or GENTLEMAN W ITH CHILDREN. She is accus- 
tomed totuition, and understands her own language perfectly; 
is well read in history, geography, Xc., and French, which she 
speaks. ‘The most unexceptionable references will be given 
both with regard to capi ibility, moral conduct, and genteel con- 
nexions.—A\ ldress (pre-paid) to M. . Mrs. Swallow’s, Sta- 


tioner, Pratt-street, Camden Town. 
LONDON, 








garusres OF 
President, 
H.R.H. the Dube of of Combeidge. 
resi 


ce: iden 
The Most Noble the Corgnie of Northampton, P.R.S, 

Finished Proofs of THE SAINTS’ DAY, engraved for the Sub- 
seribers of 1841, may be seen at the Office, No. 4, Trafalgar- 
square, Charing -cros®; anda 
Messrs dD, Cofnaghi- & Mr. C. Roberson's, 51, Long 

Co.'s, M, “pall Mall East; Acre; 

Mr. R, Jennings’, 62, Cheap- Messrs, > pgpaiadamgganae s, 7 
ey 
‘ aehoraame & Co.'s, Mr. < “Mitchell's, 33, mabe 

96, Str: stre an 
Messrs. TGulnazhi & Puckle, 23,| Messrs. . & J. Fuller, 34, Rath- 

Cockspur-street ; | bone-plac 

Due notice will be given to every Sakasiber when the impres- 
_ are ready for distribution. 

The Engraving for the year 1842 i is nearly q.complet ed. 

The LISTS for the present year WILL CLOSE on the 3ist of 
MARCH, and an early subscription is solicited, to enable the 
Committee to make pavante eous arrangements, 

GEO, GOI WIN, F, K Ss. 
IW is POCOCK, 

Office, 4, T: rafalgar-square, ie Feb. 134: a 

MHE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC ASSOCIA- 
TION and ST. GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB. 5, Cavendish- 
square.—Noblemen and Gentlemen are respectfully informed 
that the three spacious Drawing Rooms of the house, No. 5, 
Cav Resemteny ARE, are now appropriated to the use of the 
jen 

Subscriptions, which commence on the Ist of Jemuaty, may 

be paid to Mr. R. J. LONGBOT TOM, the Secretary 


ATTALI'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of 


HIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of BOOKS in all 
CLASSES of LI TERATURE, GR. GRATIS. Apply pre-Paip. 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge ; with 
One Thousand Plates on Wood 0} e Soe 2 vols. 12mo. ound, 
cloth lettered, for 61. ; published ‘at 91. 13s.6d. *e* Each V 
may be bad separately, price 4s. 6d. ; ad “ietailed Catalogues < of 
the contents are forwarded (pre-paid) on application. 


Bishop Heber’s Life and Correspondence, Portrait 
and Plates, (1300 pages.) 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 
Eighteen Shillings ; 3 Ppublished at 3/, 13s. 6d. 

Liverseege’s (Henry) Works; 37 Plates in Mez- 
zotinto, by S. & H. Cousens, folio, elegantly matt ‘bound mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; yyy at 61. 6s, 

“As an artist, he wase in is ter and 
delineating story.”"— Atheneum. 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 Plates by 
Le Keux, 5 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, 
15, 15s. 5 pabliched at 361. 

Britton’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 365 Plates 
by Le Keux, 5 vols. 4to. pawenne morocco elegant, uncut, 
1h. 158. ; published at 28/. 1 

Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture, 80 
Plates, dto. half-bound morocco elegant, 3/. 3s.; pub. at 6/. 12s. 

Britton’s ‘English Cities, 60 Plates by Le Keux, 
and 24 Woodcuts, ato. in cloth, 2/. 4s.; published at 7/. 4s. Large 
paper, proofs, in cloth, 31, 10s. ; published at 124, 

Pugin and Le Keux’s Antiquities of Normandy, 
ben 8, ito. half-bound morocco, uncut, 3. 3s.; published at 


Pugin's Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
Plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco, Lange al. 4s.; published at 
Cc 


« >! 2 vols. imperial 4to. large paper, cloth, 6/. 6s.; published 


S.A. \ Honorary 
Secretaries. 














Pugin’ 's Gothic Ornaments of the XVth and 
XVIth ¢ Centuries; viz. Ancient Timber Houses at Rouen, &c.— 
Gothic Furniture —Designs for Gold and Silver, and Iron and 
Brass. 101 Plates, 4to. ar ae morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 
2. 123. 6d.; published at 4/. 1 

Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 Plates, 2 vols, royal 
Svo. boards, 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. lds. 6d. Proofs on India 
paper, boards, for 3/. 3s.; published at 61. 6s 

Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 Plates, 
4to. cloth, 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. 4s. 


Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies for the use of 
Artists, Plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. 
M. A. Nattali, 19, Southamp treet, Ci t 


treet, e 


rd 








OOKS.—Just published,cratis, MILLARD'’S 
CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS. The fol- 
lowing are a few Selections:—The Beauties of England and 
Wales, 25 vols. 8vo. large paper, half russia, plates. 7 guineas— 
Family Library, 60 vols. cloth h, 6 guineas—Wellington Dis- 
patches, 14 vols. complete, bade 6 guineas (pub. at 13 guineas)— 
Grose's Antiquities of England, Wales, Ire ‘land, and Scotland, 
11 vols. 4to. bds. plates, 6 guineas (pub. "at 301.) —Watts’s Works, 
6 vols. dto. 2 guineas; &e. &c.—Apply to ‘Thomas Millard, 
Bookseller, No. 70, Newgate-street, City.—N.B. Libraries pur- 
chased or exchanged. 





Just SANG 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth To Wi 


Boss NGE, BARTHES & I WELL'S 
G ENERAL CATALOGUE of FORE IGN Aol. for 1843. 
‘This Catalogue contains all the best productions of French, 
Italian, aud Spanish literature of the last century, and is the 
only one of any importance that has appeared in England for 
many years. 

‘The prices have been marked generally at the rate of shillings 
for francs for modern French Works. With regard to Second- 
hand Books, their rarity, condition and circumstances attending 
their purchase, preclude the same plan from being followed, but 
in every instance the most reasonable prices have been aflixed. 

For the convenience of teachers and peads of families, the ele- 
meng part may be had separate. price 

* It is presumed that this Catalogue will be found useful to 
public libraries and literary institutions, as it contains a copious 
index, and a detailed notice of the Transactions of many cele- 
brated Learned Societies of Europe, and all the most important 
Works now publishing under the sanction of the French Govern- 
yon — of various Antiquarian and Historical Societies of that 


“1 Great Marlborough-street. 
ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS can be obtained by every Book-buyer Gratis 
Ane POSTAGE Free. A New List = appear on the 15th of 
bruary, comprising some ex nt Works in HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY. and GENERAL iit ERATU RE, amongst which 
will be found the following low-priced sets of Books :— 


The British Magazine and Monthly Register of 
Religions and Ecclesiastical Information, from its commence- 
=, in 1832, to the end of 1839, in clean condition, ——— 
16 vols., only 2/. 10s, 1832—39 


The British and Foreign Review and Continental 


Journal, from the commencement to 1841, 11 vols. 8vo. cloth 
lettered, 2/. 10s. 1834—41 


The Foreign Quarterly, complete to 1842, 28 vols. 
8vo. half-calf, new and elegant, only 5/. 10s. 


Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine and Register, from 


ag hg 1834, 10 vols, 8vo. half- cloth, many hundred cngrovings, 
S. 


New Sporting Magazine, a Journal of English 
ge and Pastimes, from its commencement in 1831 to 1839, 
17 vols. 8vo. half-calf extra, illustrated with a very splendid 
series of engravings on steel in the finest style of art, consisting 
of sporting scenes, portraits of Sonera, pletursoque views, 
engravings of birds, animals, &c., only 4l. | 1831—39 

Mechanic’s (The) Magazine, onal and Gazette, 


vols. 1 to 14, 8vo. portraits and engravings, scarce, 2/, 2s, 1823—31 
Naval (The) Chronicle, containing Matters rela- 


tive to the Naval Service of great value and importance, em- 
bracing eareetives of Celebrated ogasoments, Lives of ae 
Cc hip Building, &c., vols. 
to 22, royal 8vo. petri bound, wacet, pike plates, 3/. 3s. 
1799—1809 

The Quarterly Review, a complete set, with all 
the aman ~ Jizek. 8vo. half-calf, Sl. 15s. 1308—42 

he cheapest set ever offered for sale. 

The Retrospective Review and Antiquarian Maga- 
zine, a valuable epitome of the Early Literature of England 
from the most remote period, with Criticisms and Commentaries, 
16 vols. 8vo. half-calf, gilt, neat, 5/. 5s, 820—27 

The United Service Journal, and Naval and Mili- 
tary Magazine, from the commencement in 1827 to the end of 
1882, complete in 38 vols. 8vo. yoy aeany half-bound - ele- 
gant, a choice, capital copy, 10/. | 1327—38 

JOHN MILLER, i: ‘Onford-ctreet. 


OVELL REEVE begs respectfully to invite the 
attention of Amateurs to his COLLECTION of EXOTIC 
SHELLS, now newly assorted at very reduced prices. Gentle- 
men residing in the country may have Specimens forwarded, 
named and priced, to make selection from at theic leisure. 


On the Ist of vereees as subtiehod. C7 10s. coloured, (size, 











) No. L. of 
CONCHOLOGIA. CONIC A: to include Draw- 
ings and Descriptions of every known Species of Shells, British 
and Foreign. ‘To be continued monthly. 
Lovell RKeeve, Bookseller and Naturalist, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


OYAL BANK 


street, London. 





K of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 


easton. 
oyd, +» Cha‘rman, 
J. W. Satheriend, “Bsa. > Vice-Chairman 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. ie 2 Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. P. Robinson, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq. 3. Duff, Esq a. 
Jobn Connell, Esq. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8 Moosgate-strect, Argyle- 
wlace. Regent-street, and Pall Mall East. 
landing Counsel—P. Laurie. te <2. 
Selicitore—Mestrs. “Parken and Wetstee, and Messrs. Johnstone 


rqu 

The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston, 
free of a. Bills transmitted for collection. 
By order of the re H. WRAY, Manager. 

Agents: R. Allan, Esq., 8, pom.” -square. Edinburgh ; $ 
wesere. H. Thompson & Co.,’ Dublin, ; and John Harrison, ksq., 

‘ast. 





TRERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, HouLes-strert. 

For A SINGLE Famicy, 4. 5s., or 10 guineas per annum 

For a Book Socrery, 6/. 8s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum, 

Any number of Members an joi in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. ‘The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 welames, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the pre 

Full >" Sena and Hints to Secretaries or Book Societies, 
sent by post. 





Sales by Auction. 
SOUTUGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SQUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, * Fleet- 
street, on FRIDAY, Feb. 17, and following day, at 1, 


HE MODERN NOVELS, ROMANCES, and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, of a Circulating Library, 
removed from Islington, (the Proprietor declining that branch 
of the business,) consisting of the mest popal ar productions of 
the best Authees and a variety of General Literature. 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


SALE OF AN IMPORTANT AND GENUINE COLLECTION 
OF PICTURES, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
MANCHESTER, 
TING , y 
ESSRS. T. WINSTANLEY & SONS, 
Liverpool, have the honour to announce that they < 
received directions from the Executors of the late 
BENJAMIN HICK, Esq., OF BOLTON, 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the EXC HANGE G ALLERY, Decie. 
place, Manchester, on TUESDAY, the pe oh dan ls and I 
following days, at half-past Ten o'clock each day, the Re 
well-known, and much-admired oN LE Ci ‘ION Ot the late Pro- 
prietor; comprising capital PAINTINGS “4 celebrated Masters 
of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and British Schools; a toners 
Selection of Modern DRAWINGS in Water-colours; selec: 
Proofs of celebrated ENGRAVINGS, after Sir David Wilkie — 
other Painters, collected during a period of thirty years, from 
the most favourable public and private opportunities, with ac- 
knowledged taste end led ment, at a very liberal expense. 

The productions of the ‘oreign “Schools of Painting consist of 

a ‘Holy Family,’ by Raffaelle; a duplicate of the princi 
Bes of the ‘ Virgin and Child, with the Magéaion, rom 
celebrated pictare called * St. Jerome,’ and undoubted from = 
hand of that great master Corregio; a magnilicent * Head of 
Christ,’ painted with powerful expression by the masterly pencil 
of Annibale Carracci ; a Portrait of the * Painter’ s Daughter,’ b 
Carlo Dolce; a brilliant * View of Dresden,’ by Canaletti; wit 
fine Specimens of the high talents of Parmegiano, Sasso Ferrato, 
Paul Veronese, Carlo Marratti, Murillo, and Gaspar Poussin; a 
most capital and highly-finished ‘Interior, with Figures,’ ‘by 
Ebert Hemskirk the younger, truly valuable for its extraord! 
nary quality and the purity of its preservation; select Speci« 
mens of the Works of Wene vermans, Paul Potter, David Teniers, 
Brawer, Gerard Dow, L ae Backhuysen, Platzer, Vernet, 
Van Stry, and other } 

The Selection of MODERN ART, which shows the liberalit 
and good taste with which Mr. Hick patronized the Britis! 
School, comprises the original Roighed ketch of ‘John Knox 
ng the nt at Calder House,’ by the late Ly 
David W e, purchased at the — of his Pictures in Lon 
four genuine Landscapes, by Richard Wilson; two Ditto #7: 
Loutherbourg ; two Pictures by George (Morland ; a_beautifu 

andscape, sunset effect, by Sir A. ‘alleott ; “The Letter 
from Sea," by 

by Howard, Eastlake, lee Tenant, 

, Shayer, Poole, Carmichael, Zeitter, Bradley, Barker, 
the Nasmyths, the late Benjamin West, P.R.A., Westall. 
&c.; the * Rivers of Bliss,’ and * Pandemonium,’ by John 
tin ; the * Return of a Greek Aromas nt,’ oY. Linton; and a 
lection from the Works of the late Henry Liverseege ogveralel 
which were painted for Mr. Hick; amongst them wil 1 
the ‘Inquiry,’ yy ~* Macheath, a Ab Black Dwarf,’ ‘The 

nediction,® sheeey, & * and o 

Te WATERCOLOUR, DRAWINGS comprise the original 
Sketch of the ‘ \Presentation of the Keys of Edinburgh to Geo 
the Fourth at Hol * by Sir D. Wilkie; with other jesicreuey 
selected Specimens of David Roberts, Da nby, Stanfiel Stoth 
yromal,. Cc Sg Prout, Cox, Cooper, Austin, Hollan 
J. M. mt /ickers, Stephanoff, 
Nash, C pier ielding, and other eminent Artists of the justly- 
admired English Water-colour School. 

Amongst the Engravings is a complete set of the well-known 
and celebrated subjects after Sir David Wilkie. some of them 
in states of great rarity, and the whole in excellent condition ; 
numerous specimens of the able Talent of Doo, Robinson, an 
other English and Foreign Engravers. 

The whole may be viewed three days previous to the Sale, 
Catalogues may be had at Mr. Grundy’s, Exchange-street, Man- 
chester; of Me essrs. Winstanley, Paternoster-row, London ; ai 
the Office of the * Midland Counties’ Herald,’ Birmingham ; at 
the place of Sale; and of Messrs. T. Winstanley & Sons, 
Charch-street, Liverpool. 

To prevent intrusion, no person will be admitted to the view 
or or sale without aC Jatalogue, | which will be charged 1s, each, 


LATE ENGRAVED on REASONABLE 
TERMS.—J. PAYNE begs to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry that he has removed from 22, Fleet-street, to 16, Great 
Castle-street, Regent-street, where he will continue to engrave 
Silver and Plated Spoons and Forks, Table Knives, &c. with 
Crest or Cypher, in a superior manner, at 3s. per dozen. Waiters, 
Tea Sets, and other articles of plate engraved with Arms or 
Crest at equally reduced prices. Joshua Payne has engraved 
plate for several members of the Royal Family and many of the 
Jobility, specimens of which may be seen at his bene} Great 
Castle-street (one door from Kegent-street), near the Polytech- 
nic Institution. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 
e Queen's Own), with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by bl lind persons, and work with great ease, 
having improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are cor- 
rect likenesses of Her Majesty and His Royal signees Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. H. Walker's improv. 
fish hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For 
the home trade neat packages of oo or pens, from 1s. to 
los. value, 3 be sent free, by t, b _—_— _——] 
on receipt of 13 penny stamps fe HH exer shilling value. 
quality, Ke. for shipping. H, W eh: Mauufacturer to the 
Queen, 20, MAIDEN-LANE, WOOD STNEET, London. 
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DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
This Office is provided with ve 
by which it can Assure Disease 


Capital 500,0002. 
accurately constructed Tables 
Lives on Equitable Terms. 


The extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 


to permanent health. 


Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount 


varying with the particular disease. 


Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at igue Rates than at most other 


Offices. *. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


CAL 
ITALY, and 
and Surgery. 





CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No, 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament. 3 William 


Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other oflice that 


entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 
‘The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16/. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 
Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 

to persons resident in the country, on application. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


A NNUITIES. —In_ the AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY, Annuitants participate in the profits of the 
Company, and receive a rate of ANNUITY much more favour- 
able than can be granted by any Company making its invest- 
ments wholly in England. The Company is enabled securely 
to grant these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses 
of investing a portion of its funds at a high rate of interest. 
directors. 
Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. | C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. J. B. Montefiore, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
Gideun Colquhoun, jun. Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swain, Stevens & Co. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia, incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835, No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Secre‘ary—Edward Ryley, Esq. 

Prospectuses, with Tables, Forms of Proposal for the purchase 
of an Annuity or for making an Assurance, and every informa- 
tion, may be obtained by application at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 

Trl a +b 5 
ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
797. Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
W. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John Coope, Esq. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Ee, F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. | George Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. |C, Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

The Plan of this Oilice will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations, and these being verified by the experi- 
ence of the Oflice during Forty Years, are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

‘The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is eflected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 

Lately published, at the reduced price of 2/. 16s., the large 


ition of 
URKE'S HISTORY of the COMMONERS 
and LANDED GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, complete to the Present Time. 4 vols. large 8vo. 
with fine Portraits and Woodcuts of Coats of Arms. In extra 
cloth boards. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden. 
This day is published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 76. 
Contents : 
Dr. Arnold. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer. 
Celtic Tenures. 
Law of Oaths. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Election Com promises. 
Dickens's American Notes. 
he Ashburton Treaty. 


Recent and Future Law Reforms. 
Drainage. 


Critical and “liscellaneous Notices. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 
HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
500 Questions annexed. 2Ist edition, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 
Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
Histories of England, with 140 Engravings. 10th edition, 12mo. 
9s. bound, " 
Robinson’s Modern History of all Nations, brought 
down tothe Treaty of Vienna. 16th edition, 12mo. 7s. bound. 
Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of Gold- 
smith's History of England. 18mo. ls. sewed. , 
Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, containing 
500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as Lessons for every 


oor oe year. With numerous Portraits. 16th edition, 12mo. 
7s. bo 
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nad. 
Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with Maps 
and Engravings. 18mo. 4s. bound. ¥ 4 
Watkins's Scripture Biography ; or, Lives of Scrip- 
ture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. 34th edition, 12mo. 7s. 
Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 100 
Engravings. 10th edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament. 
18mo. Is. sewe 


d. 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 


Just published, 2nd edition, rewritten and considerably enlarged, 
rice 7: 


Pp 7s. 6d. 
: BSERVATIONS on the PRINCIPAL MEDI- 
INSTITUTIONS and PRACTICE of FRANCE, 
GERMANY; with Notices of the Universities and 
Climates, and a parallel View of English and Foreign Medicine 
By EDWIN LEE, SEP 

Member of the principal European Medical and Chirurgical 

Societies; Author of the *‘ Baths of Germany,’ &c. 

J. Churchill, Princes-street ; Folthorp, Brighton. 





MR. LEE ON FOREIGN MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS AND : 
PRACTICE 


C, 








wit 


fully engraved, 


M R. 


profession. It answers, more 


of the higher classes. 


Now ready, in 1 large vol. avo. price 2ls. bound and lettered, 
ith the Arms of the Prince of Wales, from a Drawing in the 
possession of Her Majesty, and the Arms of the Peers beauti- 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 
BARONET or 
The Twelfth Edition. 
Revised and corrected throughout, from the Personal commu- 
nications of the Nobility. | 
This work will be found an important acquisition to all gentle- 
men and heads of families, and particu 


any work previously published, the varions questions which 
continually arise respecting the connexions and relationships 
Every page being kept standing in type, 
and constantly revised by each of the noble famnlies, an authen- 
ticity and correctness are thus attained which y t 
considered unexampled in so large a mass of family, history, 
embracing the entire aristocracy of the British Empire, with 
their various connexions and collateral branches. 


Also, 
BOYLE’S COURT GUIDE for 1843; 
With the Addresses of the Members of both Houses of 


arlia 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


LARUM. l2mo. Is. 6d. bound. 
and RUDIMENTA 


AGE for 1843. sensu, accommodata. 


printed in larger type. 


arly to the learned 
readily and satisfactorily than 


Grammar, for Use of Schools. 
may justly be 


Epowarp_ VIth’s Latin Grammar. 


Rudimenta’ published b 
made throughout the volume. 
ment. 





In1 vol. 8vo, 7. 6d. boar 
CORNELII TACITI OP 
optimorum exemplarium recensuit 
“L.D. Societ. Antiq. et Reg. Edin. Socius,, " ® 

Edinburgi: Bell et Bradfute. Stirling: Kenn 
Duncan et Malcolm; Longman et Soc.; et W 


GRAMMARS USED AT THE PUBLIC 
Just published, 
RACAL GRAMMATICAE RUDIM 
in USUM SCHOLARUM. 4th edit. 12mo. 35 
fue SYNTAX is in the press.} 


Il. 
RUDIMENTA GRUECA MINORA 


GR-ECA MINORA in Usuy 
LARUM, editio altera ad disciplinam Etonense ; SCHo. 
omn l2mo. 1s. 6d. b 
These Editions of the ‘Greek Rudiments for the 
Schools.” consist of those parts of the forme 
he latter, with the consent o} 
thor, has been adapted to both systems of Conjugati 
Notes have been added by the highest autho: 


Ill. 
LATIN GRAMMATICE RUDIME 
’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
This Grammar is intended to serve also as a 
Grammar and a Latin Exercise Book; and bei 
enjoined by the Royal Founder of very many 
Schools in England, and many of his Successor: 


It_is printed in the same size as the ‘( 
Mr. Murray, to 


John Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 
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MRS. 


THE TUFT ILUNTER: a Novel. 
* The interest of this novel is admirably kept up. 
of the comic scenes are worthy of Hook's pen.”—Ave. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


‘THE MONEY LENDER,’ 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Also, just published, 


By Lorp Witttam Lennox. 
The story is most romantic, and remarkably well told; and some 
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3 vols, 
































TH 


NEW COMMENTED EDITION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE HOLY 


SCRIPTURES, 


DEDICATED TO TITEIR GRACES THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND ARMAGITI. 


Now ready, Part L, price 2s. 6d., to be completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts, handsomely printed in royal 8vo. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


1D 


CONTAINING THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ; 


Accompanied throughout with a brief 


IERMENEUTIC AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY AND REVISED 


VERSION, 


By the Rev. T. J. HUSSEY, D.D., Rector of Hayes, Kent. 


Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


acs Orders received by all Booksellers. 


















































































































duced. 


On the Ist of April will appear, price 3s, 6d, full coloured, Part I. of 


A NEW EDITION OF 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


To be completed in FOURTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, each containing Four single or Two double Sheet Maps, and 


embracing ALL PARTS OF THE KNOWN WORLD. 


The Proprietor has much satisfaction in appearing before the Public with a NEW EDITION of a work which has 
already elicited for him much public and private commendation, and of thus affording (he trusts to many individuals) the 
opportunity of supplying themselves with a valuable work at a very reasonable price, and on a plan which is found most 
convenient by a large portion of the community. 
The present Edition will possess the advant 


tion to the latest moment.”"—Athen@um. 


popularity."— Morning Herald. 


ATLAS.” —Conservative Journal. 





18mo, ls, sewed. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


“* This is a very elegant book of maps, the whole of which appear to have been got up with great 
exceedingly accurate: they are printed from steel plates, and are remarkably clear.. 
the publie for the manner in which he has executed his labours.”—Times. 

** Independently of these claims to notice, the cheapness of the work, and its elegance 0 
“In this, the expense of the old and elaborate, as well as the errors of the hasty and superficial, are happily avoided, 
and the Famity At as is worthy of its name.”—Aflas. 

‘** The work is a valuable one; we have tested its accuracy in districts as famil L 
can be, and we feel ourselves quite secure in recommending it to all who wish to supply themselves with a FIRST-RATE 


London: JOHN BETTS, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square ; 
SIMPKIN & MARSILALL; WHITTAKER & CO.; HAMILTON & CO. Liverpool: G. PHILIP, 


age of having several new and very important Maps, the whole work 
having also undergone a thorough revision, and every new and important discovery and settlement being carefully intro- 

The Maps of ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, are on an unusually larg: 
showing the various lines of RAILROAD, the Turnpike and principal Cross Roads, Rivers, Canals, &c 
and Wales alone embracing no fewer than 8,900 names). The Maps of the BRITISH COLONIES are also on a large scale; 
and, as a whole, the Proprictor feels satisfied that the work will be found fully to support the character it has obtained, 
and he confidently anticipates even a larger share of patronage than on its first appearance. Extracts from a few Literary 
Notices of the former Edition are subjoined :— 
‘This work is correctly described in its title—it is a Goop Famity AtLas; compiled with care, executed with great 
beauty, and sold at a moderate price ; and we observe that creditable exertion has been made to bring down the informa- 


. Mr. Betts deserves the thanks of 
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E TEMPLE CHURCH ; an Account of its | 
THe wey WiLL aacieee Es MS: @.c. ke. 

Wi; ie Pi 177, Picadiliy. 
_ lish i. 8vo. price ls. 

EMARKS on. the’ PRESENT POSITION 
R of JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
By THOS. P. BADNALL, Esq, 

London publis & J. 24, Paternoster-row. 
Liverpoo 


; Charles tn 5, South Jobn-street. 
wa KILLED MR. SPU MOND TEE 











ust published, price ls. 
LANC 
a y AN OLD ARMY SURG EON. 
“ life oft e flesh is in the blood.,..It is the life of all 
yi the blood of it is for the life thereof.”"— Leviticus. 
flesh; # Si mpkin & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-hall-court. 
post 8vo. on fine paper, handsomely bound 
cloth, gold lettered, price 
AIN AND ABEL; an Oratorio Poem in Two 


Parts. Minor FAM CHADWICK, M.D 
__ Landon: 


njamin Steill, 20, Paternoster-row. 
2 *_™ STO. et, with a large Map, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
“HI ot INDIA. ‘The Hindoo and 


A ws ted Peri 
b MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 
_— ean are sae 
w ready. with Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 
RAVELS in NEW ZEALAND, “by Routes 
T never before Baplered, — c ‘ontributions to the Geo 
graphy, Geoleey NEST ane tural History of the Islands 





Just spablbed in 








EFFENBACH, 
Naturalist to the New Zealand C ‘ompany. 
oe Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ow a 3 vols. post 8vo. 285 , 
ETTERS on SOUTH AME Ric A; com- 
L prising Travels on the Banks or ee Ferenk and Rio de la 
. P.and W. P. ROBER 
pad on raregeey and‘ Vy ae 's Reign.” 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 


Now ready. new edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
HE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, 
Adventures, and Imprisonments. of an Englishman in an 
Attempt to circulate che Scriptures in the Peninsula, 
By GEOR RGE Ly el Author of the * Gypsies in Spain.’ 
hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ow ready, with a Map, 8vo. 10s. 6d 
HE RUSSI AN CAMPAIGN of 1812. 
VON CLAUSEWITZ. Translated from the German. 
ane era: Alhematleoire pet. 
eady, post 8vo. 
KETCHES on the DASE of the MEDITER.- 
\) RANEAN, in Verse and Pr 
By the Right Hon, Lord FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE LATE SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 
Now ready, 2nd edition, 4 eae and numerous Plates, 


ABOOL : being the’ Personal tin of a 
ee to, and Re idence 3 in, that 
the late Sir ALEXANDER BU itkes, 
Of the India Company's Service. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


dy, 3rd edition, revised, 80. 7 
HEMICAL MANIPULA’ TION: “being In- 


structions to Students in Chemistry, on the Methods of 
performing . naga of Demonstration and Research with 
accuracy and succ 
By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S. 
ohn. Murray, eeaeaeess. 
w ready, post 8vo. 
PHORISMS. and REF LECT ‘IONS; 
cellany of Thought and Opinion. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
se eTuRs 5th rts with Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ATURAL HISTORY for SCHOOLS. 
By EDWARD JESSE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MRS, SIGOURNEY’S NEW WORK. 
With 6 Plates by Roberts, Turner, Creswick, &c. 6s. cloth, 
LEASANT MEMORIES of PLEASANT 
LANDS; or, Records of a Poetical Tour: including Visits 
to Classic Spots of Great Britain, and oo the Continent. 
By L. H. SIGOURNEY 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


ARTESIAN WELL OF GRENELLE, 
Now reedy.in fep. 8vo. 5s. with alarge Engraving of the Artesian 
BOOK ot and many other IIlustrations, 
EAR- of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART; exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past year in Mechanics and the Useful 
— Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Geology and Geography, 
c. . By the Editor of * The Arcana of science 
The peoceding ves volumes may still be had, price 5s. each. 
e, Fleet-street. 


THE DAVIDSON MEMOIRS. 
ready, i in feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 
UCRE TIA DAVIDSON’S LIFE and 'RE- 


MAINS. By Miss SEDGWIC 
ith or Selt-Tralning. K, Author of ‘Means and 
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. same size and pric: 
ARGARET 1 DAVIDSON’S ‘LIFE and RE- 
MAINS, AA WASHINGTON IRVING, 
& Bogue, Fleet-street. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY'S MILTON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings, 
rom Drawings by William Harvey, 24s. cloth ; 34s. m norocco, 
ON’S POETICAL’ WORKS complete ; 
¥ with a Momele, and Strictures on Milton’s Life and 
ritings, ae MONTGOME 
ys of ‘ The World before the Flood,’ &e. 
‘Sj POEMS: who have also published, 
OWPER S. By the Rev. THOMAS 
DALE. 2 san pe 78 Illustrations, 21s. 





‘[THOMSON'S SEASONS and CASTLE of 


INDOLENCE, 48 Engravings by S. Williams, 12s, 








HORACE, WITH H NOTES, 5 BY Lingd Bev. T. K. ARNOLD, 


CLOGZE HORATI TANCE, Pars I. Carmina 
prope Omnia continens. Addita_ est FAMILIARIS 
INTERI hee" rATIO quan 2 Annotationibus Mitscherlichii, 
Doeringii, Orellit. aliorum count 
THOMAS KERCHE ER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


PEWS. 
8vo. price ls. 
FEW REMARKS” ON PEWS. 
By J. W. BOWDEN, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Life and Pontificate of Gregory 7th. In 2 


vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 


BP. JEREMY TAYLOR’S PRAYERS, NEW EDITION, 
In ‘vYER price 4s. 6d. the 4th edition, revised. of 
RA RS selected from the Writings of 

one e.. TAYLOR ; adapted to the Family, 
the Closet, the Week before and after, ~ Renee, to many 

ee =: of Life, and to the Use 3 

By the Tate’ Rev. SAMU EL Cc TR PHAR M.A, 
Jicar of Christ Church, Hants 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W faterloo-place. _ 


THE BISHOP OF “” NGLAND.. GH’S HISTORY OF 


n 18mo. price 2. d, the 5th edition of 
PLAIN and. ‘SHORT. HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 


Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS D. D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
whom may he had, by the same Author, 
‘A Volume fora Lending Library. 
Selected chiefly from the * Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.’ 
2nd edition. 4s. 











In 12mo 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
4th edition, with ogee Deteeraees one and other Illustrations, 
vo. rice 2 
REEK TESTAMENT, with "English Notes. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, 

“This Greek Testament is the most’ PiRable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially for students who wish to purche ase only one edition.’ 
Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


BY THE PROVOST OF ETON. 
Just published, in 12mo. . pele te, the ith edition, revised and 


ted, o 

YTHOLOGY “he ‘VERSIFICATION ; or, a 
BRIEF SKETCH of the F ABLES of the ANCIENTS, 

epee to be rendered into LATIN VERSE. 

y the Rev. F, HODGSON, B.D., Provost of Eton C Yollege. 
By the same Author, 
Sacred History, conveyed in Sense for Latin 
Verses. 3rdedit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Sacred Lyrics, for Latin Versification in the prin- 
cipal Metres of Horace. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of their own Publications will be 
ontegiek free by post, on application to the Publishers. 
Printed for ‘aylor & Walton, 283, Upper Gowe »restreet. 
\oan royal 8vo. price 16s, 


This day is p 

THE. PHILOSOPHICAL Ww ORKS of JOHN 
SKE. With a Preliginery, Discourse, Introductory 

Prefaces, con Notes, by J. ST. JO ‘sq. Author of the 

* Manners, Customs, Arts, ae. ‘of the Ancient Greeks. 

“An edition of the Philosophical Works of Locke has long 
been wanting. It is in fact matter of surprise, that a body of 
writings, in which the most popular metaphysic al system of mo- 
dern times is developed, should never before have been pre- 
sented to the world in a collected form, and detached from all 
miscellaneous compositions.”’— Preliminary Di-course. 

London: George Virtue, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








blished, in 1 ha 








NEW — ao oF SERMONS, BY MR. MELVILL. 
. price 10s. 6d. the First Volume of 
ERMONS. on SOME of the less prominent 
FACTS and REFERENCES » SACRED STORY. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, and Chaplain to the 
jee od of London; formerly Fellow of St. Peter's Coll lege, 
‘ambridg: 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C acchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons. Vol. I. “ edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. 3rd edition. 8vo. 


1836, 1837, and 1839. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. (sold separately), price 5s. 
each. 





MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW NOVEL, 


W 


Now ready. at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
A I B R O 


N, 
THE MERCHANT. 
By the Author of * Brambletye House, &c. 

“ Of all delights, the delight of one more novel from the pen 
of Horace Smith, was least.anticipated or hoped for by us ; d 
the novel of ‘Adam Brown’ comes with a double zest and wel- 
come therefore. The heart cf our old friend is as young as 
ever, and his genius, ever a fine one, seems even more mellowed 
and relined by time. At the same time his shrewdness of ob- 
servation, graphic power, and controlling English feeling, are 
as calculated to render him extensively popular with the masses, 
as the Horatian purity of bis mind recommends him to kindred 
readers; and inno one of these respects will the novel of ‘Adam 
Brown’ disappoint the public—rather they will, we incline to 
think, be disposed to place it in the very first rank ‘of our author's 
productions. “— Weekly Chronicte 

_ Henry Colburn, Publishe oT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


AVERLE Y NOVELS 
cket VoLuMgs. 
Neatly done up in Hilftound morocco, price 5s. each. 

The following Novels can be had separately, forming hand- 
some Poc aa Volumes :— 
WAVERLEY. IV ANROR. 

GUY MANNERING. ORTH. 
AN r oe JARY. 
ROB ROY. OF NIGEL. 
OLD MOR’ TALITY. PEVE th Or THE PEAK, 
LACK DWARE, ‘re QUENTIN DURW ARD- 


Palit MAID OF PERTH. 





BRIDE OF LAM MERMOOR: 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. R Ape. CLAS ARKE’S BIBLE AND 

On Saturday next will he publisheds A imperial octavo, em- 

bracing all the learned and judicious Emendations and Cor- 

rections “ BM, Author, Part |. price 2s., and also Vol. I. 

price 2is., 
as w AND VERY ACCURATE EDITION 

> DE apast CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE 

itouy' 8c RieTu RE 

CoNDITIONS OF Pe ‘BLICATION. —A Part will be published 
every Fortnight Cage the whole is completed. in Sixty parts, at 
2s, each; also, for the convenience of Families, an Edition in 
Volumes ever Three poeths. bound in cloth ; Vols. .and Il, 
at 2is. each; Vols. III. to VI. at 20%. each. The work is printed 
so as to bind in Six v olumes—may be depended on for correct- 
ness, the Doctor having the whole ready for press a short time 
before he died, and in that finished state it is now presented to 
the public. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 

ply tothe Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit 
of dealing with in ee own neighbourhood. 

London: Published, by assignment of the Executors of Dr. 
ApvAM CLARKE, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. the ae ottian, illustrated by coloured 


ONSUMPTION CU. RA BLE, and the manner 

n which Nature as well as Remedial Art operates in 

effecting a healing Process i in Cases of Consumption, explained 
and illustrated by numerous remarkable and interesting cases. 

y FRANC IS 1, RAMADGE 
Fellow of the Raye Collese of Physicians, and Senior Physician 
to the iuecwney for Asthma, Consumption, and other Diseases 
of the Chest, 

“ My own + has proved to me that the work of Dr. 
Ramadge abounds in interest, and deserves the special attention 
of practitioners.’’— Preface to the French Translation by M. Lebeau, 
Physician to the King of the Belgians, and Principal Physician to the 
Military Hospital at Brussels. 

London: Longman & Co. 
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2. Sermons before the = of Cambridge in | 





|} an Account of the Insurrection at t 





bye ood —— 
published. i 
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. 6d. clot 
HYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. ‘of DISE ASES of 
the LUNGS. 
By W. H. WALSHE, M.D. 

Professor of Pathological Anatomy in University College, 
and P’ hysician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest. 

“It is one which no learner in auscultation can fail to pos- 
sess, without losing advantages elsewhere unattainable; and it 
is one which very few, even among the most experienced 
auscultators, will consult, without adding something to their 
previous stock of knowledge."’— Brit. and For. Med. Rev. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28. Upper Gower-street. 





New Burlington-street, Feb. 11, 1843. 
R. BENTL EY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH ‘THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


1. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY hw KALAT; including 
t Place in 1840, and a 
Memoir on_ Eastern Balochistan. no "CHARL is MASSON, 

Formir es the Fourth Volume of his * Journeys in Baloc his= 

. &c. | vol. demy 8vo. with a New Map of the various 
( Sountsle son ‘ithe rside of the Indus traversed by the Author, 
prepared by himself. 

2. TITIAN; aROMANCE of VENICE, 
MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 3 vols. Price Ise. 
By Authority of he Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

3. VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
Majesty's Ships Dovethes and Trent, under the Command of 
Capt. Bucnan, R.N.. By © ae RE ECHEY, R.N., one of the 
Officers of the xpedition. avo. With Engravings. 

4. MISS PEN AND THIER NIECE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
STONE, Author of ‘ William Langshawe,’* The Art of Needle- 
work,’ &c. 3vols. Price 18s. 

5. CHRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN, 
ee HUTCHINSON, In post 8vo. 

THE DEERSLAYE R, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
a. Author of * The Pilot,’ * The Pathfinder,’ &c., will form the 
next Volume of ‘The Standard Novels and’ Romances.’ Com- 
plete, with Engravings. Price 6s. neatly bound. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Pubtisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


By R. SHELTON 


By PETER 





8, New Burlington- street, , Feb. ll, i843. 

R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 

DOINGS IN CHINA; being the Personal Narrative of 
an ‘er engaged in the late Chinese Expedition from the 
Recapture of Chusan in 1841, to the Peace of Nanking in Aus 
gust, 1842. By Lieut. ALE x. MU RRAY, 18th Royal Irish. 
Post §vo. Price 10s. 6d. With a Portrait of Conimissioner 
Lin, by a Native Artist. 

2. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN 
DORE 8. FAY, Esq. Author of * The Countess,” 
Price 18s, 

3. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.” 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

4. THE PHANTASMAGORIA of FUN. By ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 150 Illustrations. Price 18s. 

5. ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By MARTINGALE, 
Small svo. Price 9s. 

6. THE TIISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
&c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 
vols. 8vo. 

7. SECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Post8vo. With Illustrations by Leech, 

8. A VISIT TO ITALY IN 1841. 
Author of * Paris and the Parisians,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


9. TITE WASSAIL-BOWL. By Atnerr Smiru, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech. Price 
l6s. 


10. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; ri: lading a 
Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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On the 28th of February, price 4s. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY 
And its Application to the Arts ; 
BEING THE THIRD PART OF THE 


POPULAR CYCLOPAZDIA OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 
By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 


Author of ‘ Prineiples of General and Comparative 
Vhysiology.’ 


The design of the Publishers in the present undertaking 
has been to produce a connected series of Treatises upon 
the principal departments of Natural Science, founded upon 
such knowledge as every person of ordinary capacity pos- 
sesses. 

The high position in the scientific world of the gentleman 
to whom its execution has been confided, affords the best 
guarantee that the whole work will be completed in a manner 
worthy of its importance; and the Publishers refer, with 
much satisfaction, to the Treatises on VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY and BOTANY, already published. 

It is intended that the following Treatises shall be pro- 
duced during the present year, viz.:— 

Part UIL—MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY and its APPLI- 

CATION to the ARTS, on February 28th. 

Part IV.—ASTRONOMY, with its PRACTICAL APPLI- 

CATIONS, on April 29th. 

Part V.—ANIMAL PILYSIOLOGY, Part L, July 3st. 

Part VI.—ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, Part IL, Sept. 30th. 

Part VIL—HYDROSTATICS, December 30th. 

ty The attention of all parties engaged in Education is 
respectfully requested to this work. 





“It is full of the facts of Science, recited with the clearness of | 


the Philosopher, and the piety of a Christian.’ 
Magazine. 

"rhe volume before us possesses merit of a very high order. 
The talents and attainments of its author are evidently such as 
qualify bim to take his station as an original author, experi- 
menter. and discoverer among the most exalted sons of science. 
— Eclectic Review 

“We know not when je have met with a work more clearly 
and pleasantly written.”’'— British and Foreign Medical Review, 

¢ treatise is well written, and is stored with useful and 
valus thle information.””"— Lancet 
* The cheapness and goodness of the volume ought to give it a 
large sale.”’"—Colonial Magazine. 


*—Congregational 


Just published, price 25s. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, 
And of the FRENCIL PEOPLE; from the establishment of 


the Franks in Gaul, to the period of the French Revolu- 
tion. 


In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. price 18s. cloth lettered, and illus- | 
trated with 27 Etchings on Steel, by Mr. 'T. Landseer, 24s. 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO ITS ORGANISATION. 


By the late BARON CUVIER, Member of the French 


Academy, and of the Royal Societies of London, Berlin, | 


Petersburgh, &c. Translated from the last French edition, 
and brought down to the present state of knowledge. 
THE MAMMALIA, BIRDS, THE MOLLUSCA, 
AND REPTILES. BY GEO. JOHNSTON, ESQ. M.D. 
BY MR, EDWARD BLYTH. THE CRUSTACEA AND 
THE FISHES. INSECTS. 
BY MR. ROBERT MUDIE, BY J. O. WESTWOOD, ESQ. F.L.S. 


In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
By the Rev. Ginnert Wuirte, A.M. 

A New Edition carefully revised, with Notes, by Epwarp 
Biytn. A Map of the Locality, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, and copiously illustrated with highly-tinished Engrav- 
ings on Wood, and an interesting account of the state of 
Selborne in the summer of 1636, by Mr. Mupie. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 
A ITISTORY OF BRITISH LAND 
BIRDS, 


INDIGENOUS and MIGRATORY: including their Organ- 
isation, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification 
and Nomenclature. Hlustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By Wittram Macettiivray, A.M. 
Member of the Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
burgh; of the Natural History Society of Philadelphia; of 
the Lyceum of New York ; of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of South Carolina; and Professor of Natural His- 
tory, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


Wm. 8. ORR & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Enriched by Four Hunprep Designs on Wood, by | 
JubLes Davin. 
To be completed in Two Volumes. 
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NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 
BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS. 
acaidiaiaes 
1, 
REPORT on the GEOLOGY of the 


COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and 
perms anagh. Examined and described under the Auchortt of 
the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By_J. E. PORT- 
LOCK, F.R.S. F.G.S. M.R.LA. M.R.D.S. &e. With’ a large 
coloured Map, 9 large Sections (most coloured), 45 Plates of 
‘ossils, containing very numerous Figures. 26 Illustrations on 
Wood, and above 800 pages of letter-press, 8¥o. 245. cloth. 


REPORT on the GEOLOGY of 
CORNWALL, DEV ON. and WEST SOMERSET. By HENRY 
T. DELABECHE, F.R.S. &c., Director of the Ordnance Geolo- 
gical Survey. With Woodcuts, Map, and 12 large Plates of Sec- 
tions, &c., 8vo. 4s, cloth. 


FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of 
the PALHOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, Davee. and 
wv EST SOMERSET; observed in the course of t e Ordnance 
Geological survey of that District. By JOHN PHIL TPS. IELRS 
F.G.S. &c. With 60 Plates, comprising very numerous Houten 
8vo. 98. cloth, 
2. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 
the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
The Third Half-Volume (Vol. 2, Part 1,) 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

It comprises Alexander of Seleucta to Auguste Ameil; includ- 


ing Lives of Alfieri, the Alfonsos, Alfred, the Alis, the Allens, 
ye ee the Alvarez, Ambrosius, &c. 


LONGMAN, 


+* The First Volume, containing 1661 Memoirs, 8vo. 24s. 
cloth ; or in ‘Two Parts, t2s. each, cloth. 

“ This important undertaking seems destined to do lasting ho- 
nour to the Society under whose auspices it has been commenced, 
and tothe literary gentlemen engaged in its compilation and con- 
struction. The first volume reaches in alphabetical progression 
to Alexander, and includes no fewer than 1661 memoirs, to each 
of which, with scarcely an exception, are added the authorities 
on which it is founded. The more important lives are detailed 
with perspicacity and eloquence commensurate to the subject; 

andthe whole are the fruit of cautious and painstaking research 
on the part of the different writers whose initials are appended, 
and whose names are given at the end of the volume. We think 
no library, private or public, will be long without this gradually 
accumulating addition to biographbic literature.’ 

Caledonian Mercury. 
3. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 155, 
will be published next week, 

4, 

NEW HOLLAND 


Productions, and Resources: 
tions subsisting with Great Britain. 
Assistant-Surgeon, Sist Light Infantry. 


° a ° ° 
its Colonisation, 
with Observations on the Rela- 
By THOS. BARTLETT, 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Mr. Bartlett's volume will be a valuable manual to the in- 
| tended settler. It corrects much misrepresent: —, 

forning Post. 

“A volume deserving the most serious attention of the advo- 

*—Sunday Times. 


5. 


+ 

NOTES and REFLECTIONS during a 
RAMBLE in the EAST, an OVEKLAND JOURNEY from 
INDIA, VISIT to ATHENS, &c. by C. R. BAYNES, Fsq., of 
the Madras Civil Service. Post 8vo. with Engravings, 10s, 6d. 
cloth. 

“ Mr. Baynes has produced a really novel narrative of his 
journeyings through many a well-known region, His descrip- 
tion of the celebrated cavern of Elephanta and its sculptures. 
with his comments on the manifest adumbration of Biblica 
truths, is, we without hesitation say, better fitted to convey to 
general readers a notion of their solemn character than any 
already before the public. Mr. Baynes is a cheerful traveller; 
but, with his Bible evidently impressed upon his memory, he 
omits no opportunity of showing how its history is confirmed by 
almost every scene presented in every region o the eastern 
world; and his entertaining, yet pious and instructive, “Notes 
and Ketlections,’ we cordially recommend to public favour.’ 

The Times, Feb. 7, 1843. 
6. 


Maunder’s Popular Treasuries. 


The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledze.—A New Edition (the Ith), revised and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth; embossed roan, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

ictionary of Universal Biography: comprising 12.000 Me. 

—A New Edition (the ene the a Supplement, completing 

the work to 1543. leap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth; embossed roan, with 
gilt edges, ls. 6d. 


The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

rae ASURY: a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles- 

Lettres.—A New Edition (the 3rd). Feap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; em- 
bossed roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 


7. 
A DICTIONARY of the ART of 


PRINTING. By W. SAVAGE, Author of ‘Practical Hints on 
Decorative Printing,’ &c. 8vo. with Diagrams, 26s. cloth. 

*,* The object hasbeen to make a practical work, that might 
meet the exigence of the printer while in the exercise of his art, 
and would serve as a book of reference to the author, the libra- 
rian, and to every one interested in books or their production. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


A GRAMMAR of VOCAL 


MU SIC, 
for the Use of Public Schools and Classes of A ‘ound: 
on te Wethed AY ilhem, 3 and adapted to et = » Under 

on o 
JOHN ca ' *, wate e. of f Connee on Education By 
The an of JOC ate MUSICK, init 1: 
details. ork as ‘the MANUAL. of Within 
METHOD of TEACHING SINGING: but the Words of th 
Songs are for the most part different. and more particu 
fitted for the use of Adult Classes: considerable additions, a 
ave been made both to the theoretical and practical portions, 





OBSERV ‘ATIONS upon the TREATY 

of WASHINGTON, signed fasests, 1842. By GEC 
PEATHERSTONNAUCH bee ERS. EG, 3. late meee 
nmr for the’ North American Boundary, 





A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinatiy, 


and Inductive ; being 2 Connected View of the P; 
Evidence, and the hods of Scientific Investigation. “test 
Books. By JOHN STUAKTE MILL. 2 vole sean t week, 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN; om Original Nllustrations, B 
R. B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S. ; and W. BOWMAN, F-R-S. of Kings 
College, London. To be aed in Three on 


P 
Next week, - cl 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 


SIR ASTLEY PASTON COOPER, 
BART. From Documents beguenthad by him for the purpose, 
By BRANSBY B. COOPER, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with Pon 
trait, from the Original Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 2s, 





CHRISTMAS DAY, and other SER. 


MONS, By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A&..Chap. 
lain of Guy's Hospital, and Professor of English Literatare ig 
King’s College, London. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 





The Second Volume, price 25s. (completing the Work,) of The 


BIBLE CYCLOP-EDIA, a — 
hensive Digest of the Civil and Natural History, Geograph 
Statistics, and General Literary Information, connected 
the Sacred Writings ; illustrated by several Hundred see oe 

Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets, as the 
Numbers will be sold separately for a short time only, 





BIBLE MAPS. A Series of New and 


Accurate Maps, ace A fn y Memoirs, and 
forming a complete itueprient an geatdetive Atlas of Scripture 
Geography ; the Ancient Authorities being verified and com 
rected, from the ety ation of Travellers and Writers up to the 
present time. By WILLIAM HU een a R.G.8. Uniform 
with the BisLe Geesababasa. Price 7. 








AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of CHEMICAL Gretna prag oh being a preparatory View of 
the Forces which con ee duction of iS nomic Pheno- 
mena. By JOHN F KEDERIC DANIELL, F.R.S.,, 

of Chemistry in King’s College, London. With ah. Illus 
trations, the 2nd Edition, revised and much enlarged. 2s. 





MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE 


ARTS. ineindin ATICS and HY DROSTATICS. B hing 
Rev HENRY MOSEL EY, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
nomy and Hetersl Philosophy i in King’s s Collene, London, ‘od 
edition, with numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


By the same Author, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, 


Delivered at King’s College. 





TIIE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA; 


hiefly intended for SC ee 3 S, m4 itr JUNIOR CLASSES ia 
COLLEGES. By the Ker, T. G. HALL, M.A., Profesor of 
Mathematics in okie 3 Callens, London. 6s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
lus DIPEERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. si 
THE ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE 


G a 2TRY; chiefly intended for Students in Engineering. 





EX AMPLES of the PROCESSES of 


DIFFERENTIAL and ists GRAL CALCULUS, | Col 


jen , Fellow of Trinity Collese, 


lected by D. F. GREGORY, M 
Cambridge. 18s. 





MATHEM ATICAL TRACTS— 

h —II. Figure of the Eart! 
ti i p Be Ley Bm Cale a of Variations— 
V. Undulatory Theory of Optics. and a5 3 of Polarization. 
E 


By CEORG BIDD SLL AIRY, S., Astronomer 
Royal. 8vo. 3rd edition, corrected. 
London: Jonny W. aaa West Strand, 
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REVIEWS 

Travels in New Zealand ; with Contributions to 

the Geography, Geology, Botany, and Natural 

History of that Country. By Ernest Dieffen- 

bach, M.D. 2 vols. Murray. 
Here we have an excellent work on an inter- 
esting subject ; for no one can deny that the 
colonization of New Zealand, however unsound 
may be the specious plans of its promoters, is an 
event of the most interesting kind, so far at least 
as regards the fate of the indigenous population. 
In a new country there is no explorer equal to 
a zealous naturalist. No ordinary dangers can 
deter him from penetrating the distant forest ; 
the hope of finding new plants hurries him to 
the mountain top; there is nothing so minute as 
to be valueless in his eyes; monsters delight 
him; flies and reptiles charm him onward, and 


Jead him breathless through brake and flood ; he | 


holds his nose over all the solfataras; he drinks 
from all the bitter springs; he fills his pockets 
with stones till ready to sink under the load, 
and, happy in his martyrdom, the more he suffers 
the more pleased he is with the consciousness 
of having done something. With the zeal and 
knowledge of a naturalist, Dr. Dieffenbach en- 
joyed also the opportunities arising from his 
connexion with the New Zealand Company. 
He evidently took great pains to make himself 
acquainted with the language of the natives, with 
whom, in the course of his travels, he had a great 
deal of intercourse; and he acknowledges their 
uniform civility, hospitality, good sense, and 
kindly feelings, in terms which redound as much 
to his credit as to theirs. 

We confess that we find in Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
volumes a merit which will probably escape the 
eyes of others, namely, that his opinions respect- 
ing the process of colonization now going forward 
in New Zealand, appear to agree completely 
with our own—(see Athen. No. 787). He says 
nothing, it is true, respecting the progress and 
— condition of the Company’s settlements; 

ut this silence on so important a topic indicates 
at least the absence of sanguine hope or of hearty 
concurrence. Perhaps, also, it may be more or 
less attributable to the influence of the Company, 
and the official revision of our author's sheets ; 
if so, we must praise the candour of the censor, 
who spared the commendations bestowed by our 
author on the site chosen for the government 
settlement, Auckland, which has been hitherto 
so unsparingly reviled by the Company’s parti- 
sans. The general tenor, however, of our 
author's sentiments is plainly discernible, as will 
be seen hereafter: but we shall give our atten- 
tion, in the first place, to the narrative of his 
explorations. 

On the 16th of August, 1839, after a voyage 
of three months, during which land had been 
seen but once, our author's eyes were glad- 
dened with the sight of New Zealand. ‘The 
snowy heights of the middle island just rose 
above the horizon. On the following day the 
ship entered Queen Charlotte’s Sound, on the 
southern side of Cook’s Straits, and was moored 
to a tree, in a snug cove surrounded by bills, and 
overhung with primeval forest. Here was no 
sign of winter ; a luxuriant vegetation, dripping 
noisture, covered the steep sides of the hills, for 
there was little level ground. ‘This is a fre- 
quently-recurring feature in the scenery of New 
Zealand. We shall say nothing of the newly ex- 
plored inlet connecting the southern part of Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound with the sea, and which has been 
named, from the vessel that bore our author, Tory 
Channel. Such a discovery, on a coast where 
there are so many superb harbours, demands from 


us no especial notice. But the singular social con- 
dition of the country must not be passed over so 
lightly. At first Queen Charlotte’s Sound seemed 
to our author to be uninhabited; the songs and 
cries of the birds alone gave signs of animal 
existence. But the natives soon made their 
appearance ; and, on a better acquaintance with 
the inlet, it was found to contain several whaling 
establishments, in which a few Europeans reside, 
surrounded by natives, intermarrying with them, 
and governing them by moral influence, or that 
acquired by their practical talents. The offspring 
of these marriages of Europeans with native 
women are remarkably vigorous and handsome, 
according to Dr. Dieffenbach, and a great im- 
provement on the parent races. Their number 





in the islands is altogether about 400; in Cook’s 
Straits alone about 140. Asa preparatory sketch 
of the native character, the following will suffice ; 

* On landing all the natives left their huts to re- 
ceive us, and offered a shake of the hand asa wel- 





come. Amongst the houses was a large one, which 
| they had built for an Englishman, who at the end of 
| the whaling season lived with them. His house 
| formed also the meeting-house for the tribe, as they 
| had lately become converted to Christianity by a 
| native, who had been with the missionaries in the Bay 
| of Islands, and had learned to read and write. Some 
| of the tribe in Ananho had already acquired from 
| him these arts, and all were anxious to learn them. 
| These people were well provided with the necessaries 
| of life; provisions were plentiful, and we were enabled 
| to lay in a large stock of potatoes and pigs at a very 
| moderate price. From the neighbouring whaling es- 
tablishments they had obtained articles of European 
clothing in exchange for their commodities, and their 
condition seemed to be a happy one. I was astonished 
to find it so easy to deal with them ; and instead of 
sinister savages, brooding nothing but treachery and 
mischief, as many travellers have depicted them, they 
were open, confident, and hospitable, and proved of 
the greatest service to me during my frequent ram- 
bles in the woods.” 

The European whalers living in Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound are about 40 in number. Some of 
them are runaway convicts, and desperate cha- 
racters. ‘They command the whaling boats, and 
direct all the operations, while the natives pull the 
oar. The latter profit, we are told, by the energy 
and information of those men, without being 
infected with their vices. The female whales, or 
cows, as they are termed, betake themselves to 
the sheltered inlets and coves about Cook’s 
Straits towards the close of their period of gesta- 
tion. The young calves are easily taken, and 
then the cows, which never desert their young, 
are sure to be the victims. ‘The shores of Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound and Cloudy Bay are strewed 
with the bones of these gigantic animals. ‘The 
produce of this fishery has been nearly 24,000/. 
a-year, but the trade will soon be annihilated. 
As the calves are killed for the sake of killing 
the mother also, the whales are rapidly dimin- 
ishing in number, and the whale fishery of New 
Zealand will be destroyed, as has been the case 
with the seal fishery, by the reckless and cruel 
mode of carrying it on. 

But it is time for us to proceed to the northern 
island and to Port Nicholson, at the purchase of 
which territory our author assisted. He ob- 
serves respecting it ;— 

“ Nearly three years have elapsed since our first 
visit ; and a spot scarcely known before that time, 
and rarely if ever visited by Europeans, has become 
the scat of a large settlement, with nearly 5000 inha- 
bitants. Where a few hundred natives then lived in 
rude villages, fearful of their neighbours, but desirous 
of intercourse with Europeans, and just beginning to 
be initiated into the forms of Christian worship by a 
native missionary, there is now a town, with ware- 
houses, wharfs, club-houses, horticultural and scien- 
tific societies, racecourses—in short, vith all the me- 
chanism of a civilized and commercial community ; 
at this very place, where I then enjoyed in all its 





fulness the wild aspect of nature, and where the in- 
habitants, wild and untamed, accorded well with their 
native scenery, there is now the restless European, 
spreading around all the advantages and disadvantages 
of civilization and trade.” 

The populousness of Wellington, in Port 
Nicholson, proves the success of the New Zea- 
land Company, but not the prosperity of the 
settlement. It is true that a large number of 
settlers, possessing capital, is an important ele- 
ment of success in a new colony, but it is not 
all-sufficient; and the numerousness of the 
emigrants is no proof that their hopes have been 
realized. On the important question here sug- 
gested we find no satisfactory information. Our 
author tells us that, among the hills around Port 
Nicholson there is a sufliciency of good land for 
the support of a town, “although (he adds) con- 
nexion with a larger agricultural district would 
be indispensable.” For this larger agricultural 
district he points to Taranaki, 100 miles distant, 
and lying along a coast which has no harbours! 
The sale of Port Nicholson to the Company was 
temperately opposed by a chief named Puakawa, 
who warned his people of the cupidity and usurp- 
ing temper of Europeans: he was outvoted, 
however; and, though joining reluctantly in the 
engagement, he observed it faithfully. For this 
fidelity he was sacrificed not long after. His 
mangled body was found in the woods, his head 
cut off, and heart taken out. The murderer was 
supposed to have been one of a tribe which, 
having been recently driven from Port Nichol- 
son, thus avenged the alienation of territories to 
which, though dispossessed, it still maintained a 
right. Several districts in New Zealand have 
been sold, again and again, to different indi- 
viduals, by its successive native possessors, and 
it is hard to say how the right of property can 
be settled among the different claimants. 

In the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson, our 
author discovered a tree, which yielded a well- 
flavoured milk, though he was unable to decide 
whether it belonged to the same family as the 
famous cow-tree of Guyana. He informs us, 
also, that shocks of earthquake are frequent, 
though not very violent, in Port Nicholson and 
Cook’s Straits; proceeding, as he supposes, from 
Tongariro, in the centre of the island. The 
volcanic peak of Taranaki, or Mount Egmont, 
is quite extinct, nor have the natives any tradi- 
tion of its activity. Our author was the first 
traveller who ascended this mountain, which rises 
from a perfectly level plain to an elevation of 
8,839 feet, or about 1,600 feet above the limits 
of perpetual snow. He approached it through 
a thick forest, which at night assumed a beauti- 
ful appearance, the fallen trees, and the whole 
ground glittering with phosphorescent matter. 
His native attendants, on reaching the limits of 
perpetual snow, squatted down, took out their 
me and began to pray. No native had ever 
ascended so high before, and in addition to the 
awe with which the scene inspired them, their 
bare feet suffered severely from the cold. Our 
author, however, cutting steps in the snow, which 
was very steep, continued the ascent, and found 
on the summit a snowy plain, of a mile in extent. 
This, we presume, is a crater filled with snow. 
Here he found, also, what might have very natu- 
rally recalled to his mind the Horatian jeer, 
“ parturiunt montes;” having toiled, in fact, to 
the summit of Mount Egmont, he there dis- 
covered nothing but—the skeleton of a rat! 

At a subsequent period, Dr. Dieffenbach 
visited the northern portion of the island, and 
found it not so uniformly barren as it has been 
recently represented. Of the country and people 
at Wangaunu he gives a favourable description ; 

“The natives form the tribe of the Rarewa, and 
their whole number is about 8000, including all those 





who inhabit the valley of the Awaroa, Of all the 
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natives, who are under the influence of the mission- 
aries, this tribe is the most advanced in the arts of 
civilization. This must be ascribed partly to the en- 
deavours of the missionaries, and partly to the com- 
parative isolation of the natives, resulting from their 
having been powerful enough to resist the aggressions 
of E’Ongi from the Bay of Islands, and of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. The traveller does not meet here 
with that begging and grasping behaviour which ren- 
ders the natives on the coast so importunate ; on the 
contrary, they are a quiet hard-working people, and 
they have, for a very small payment, cut a road 
thirty-two miles long through the primitive forest, 
between Kaitaia and Waimate, in the neighbourhood 
of the Bay of Islands ; they have also cut roads in 
the neighhourhood of their own village. During my 
stay I saw them reap wheat, and plough several acres 
of land, and the missionaries encourage them to ex- 
change their former unwholesome food of decayed 
maize and potatoes for bread. Several of the natives 
have one or two head of cattle and horses ; and I 
have every reason to believe that here at least the 
missionaries will encourage their acquiring them, in 
order to dispose of the increase of their own stock. 

“ The village has quite an English appearance ; a 
large church, with a steeple of kaun boards, has 
been constructed almost entirely by the natives ; 
gardens with roses are before the houses, and at the 
toot of the hill wheat alternates with vines, with hops, 
which thrive extremely well, and with various fruit- 
trees and vegetables: there are also several patches 
planted with tobacco.” 

The chief, E’Ongi, here alluded to, was the 
same distinguished New Zealander who visited 
this country some thirty years ago, and received 
so much attention from the Prince Regent. He 
received, at the same time, presents of guns and 
sabres, and complete suits of armour, which de- 
cided the wavering tendency of his spirit. While 
appearing to imbibe the politeness and humanity 
of Europe, he was meditating a career which 
should outdo the much vaunted victories of Na- 
poleon or of Wellington. On returning to his 
native country, E’Ongi (whose name is, we be- 
lieve, an attempt at George) commenced a series 
of exterminating wars, which have ended in the 
almost total extinction of the native power. He 
had the satisfaction, however, of being able to 
say to his family, on his death bed, “ who will 
desire to eat you all? none!” 


Our author’s approbation of the site of Auck- 
land is an important admission in favour of that 
settlement; we shall therefore extract his opinion 
at length :— 

“The government town of Auckland, considering 
the short time it has existed, has made considerable 
progress. Its population, which amounts to more 
than 2000, has been drawn together from all parts of 
the island. A bank has been formed, fine barracks 
have been built of scorie ; and were it not for a 
general spirit of over speculation in land, without any 
attempt to explore the home resources of the island, 
there would be every ground for hoping that the 
place would gradually and steadily rise into import- 
ance. The thing that chiefly recommends the situa- 
tion of this place for the central town of the northern 
island, is its easy communication with the coast, both 
to the north and to the southward. An inland com- 
munication through Kaipara with the Bay of Islands 
can be effected in five days, even with the present 
insufficient means of communication. With the 
western coast, and with the interior, over Manukao 
and the river Waikato, nothing interrupts the water- 
communication but two small portages; and even 
with Cook’s Straits relations can be easil y established, 
either by the river Thames, or the Waikato and 
Waipa, and the river Wanganui. The coast trade 
particularly is of the greatest importance, as the 
nature of the country will cause its colonization at 
many different points at once: and already a great 
number of sinall coasting vessels communicate with 
Auckland. We must not forget that the Thames and 





and as being a central point for the most powerful 


and commerce.” 

To the south of Auckland there is much fine 
country, through which our author passed on 
his way to Waikato. 
on a long journey into the interior, to Lake 
Taupo and the mountain of Tongariro. After 
passing numerous fearful boiling ponds, he 
reached the shores of Lake Taupo, which is the 
largest of several lakes scattered over a country 
in which volcanic action is still going on. The 
account of the boiling springs, on its southern 
shore, is thus summed up :— 

* The whole of this assemblage of springs covers an 
extent of about two square miles. Many of them are 
difficult and dangerous to approach, as the whole 
arena seems to be only a thin crust over subterranean 
and voleani¢e caverns. The surface is hard, white, anc 
thin ; below this is a whitish, pumiceous, and friable 





iron or sulphur ; then a chalcedony, perfect in some 
places, in others in process of formation. The whole 
is about a foot in thickness ; and below this is a grey, 
soft, and generally hot mud. It often happens that 
this crust breaks in, and dreadful sealdings not un- 
frequently occur. Near one of the springs beautiful 
saucer-shaped aggregations of silex shoot up, not un- 
like fungi on a moist surface.” 

The mountain of Tongariro, an active volcano, 
about twelve miles south of the lake, was “tapu,” 
or sacred, and consequently the ascent of it was 
forbidden to our indefatigable traveller. The 
tapu was placed on the mountain in consequence 
of the audacity of an English traveller, who ven- 
tured to climb it, and who narrowly escaped 
being caught by a flood of melted lava—(see 
Athen. No. 731). We have described Mr. Bid- 
well’s ascent of this remarkable mountain, and 
imagined that he had satisfied the scruples of 
the territorial chieftain, by a present of tobacco; 
but we were deceived, as it appears; it is strictly 
forbidden to disturb the genius of the mountain, 
and our author found, that in the absence of the 
chief himself, no presents of tobacco could pre- 
vail over the sense of duty or the superstition of 
his followers. He therefore recrossed Lake Taupo, 
and proceeding north-eastward, in the line of the 
volcanic action, he arrived, after some days, at a 
scene which he thus describes :— 

“ Towards evening we reached the hills which sur- 
round on all sides the Rotu-Mahana (warm lake). 
When we arrived on the crest of these hills, the view 
which opened was one of the grandest I had ever be- 
held. Let the reader imagine a deep lake of a blue 
colour, surrounded by verdant hills; in the lake 
several islets, some showing the bare rock, others 
covered with shrubs, while on all of them steam is- 
sued from a hundred openings between the green 
foliage without impairing its freshness. on the op- 
posite side a flight of broad steps of the colour of 
white marble with a rosy tint, and a cascade of boil- 
ing water falling over them into the lake! A part of 
the lake was separated from the rest by a ledge of 
rocks, forming a lagoon ina state of ebullition, which 
discharged its waters into the Rotu-Mahana. We 
descended to the lake, but a heavy rain came on and 
night surprised us. After having crossed a streamlet 
of a blood-heat, we found ourselves up to our knees in 
a muddy swamp, without knowing how to proceed, as 
our native attendants were still far behind. At last 
they arrived, and led us to a higher piece of ground, 
where we pitched our tent, as we did not venture, 
though all our provisions were exhausted, to go any 





the Piako form an extensive agricultural valley, and 
that, as their natural harbour, Waitemata is preferable 
to Coromandel Harbour. In short, it appears to me 
that there can be no question but that the place has 
been very judiciously chosen for the site of a town, 


farther, for our two guides, who were well acquainted 
with the place, said there was a very bad swamp to 
be passed before we could reach the native settlement, 
and that it was doubtful whether there were any 
natives there. They themselves, however, started, and 


as commanding a great extent of cultivable land in 
its neighbourhood, great facility of communication 
with the coast and the interior of the northern island, 


native tribes, the Nga-pui to the northward, the | 
Waikato to the southward, and the Nga-te-hauwa to | 


the eastward, separating them in a military point of 
view, but uniting them for the purposes of civilization | 


From this place he set off 


earth ; then a yellowish earth, containing sulphate of 





rye ===. 
canoe and food. On rising the next morning we fou, 
the lake covered with waterfowl, among which y, 
the beautiful porphyrio, ducks, and snipes, and ie 
gulls, which feed upon a small fish that abounds ; 
the lake. Before our guides returned, I had ie. 
great many of the unwary pukeko, or porphyrin 
which proved excellent game. Some natives -_ 
in a canoe to fetch us over the lake to their eet, 
ment. * * The boiling pond on the top, which wd 
clear and blue, could not be approached, as the CO. 
cretions at its margin were very thin and fragile 
The pond was about ten yards round, and perha 
| one hundred feet above the level of the Rotu-Mahan, 

The water which is discharged into the lake from this 
pond and from other places, warms its waters to 33 
Fahr. above the temperature of the air, that is, to 93 
There are also springs in the lake itself, as in many 
places bubbles are seen rising up. On the banks ¢ 
the lake are a great many openings from which steam 
issues. We afterwards landed on a small rock in 
the lake, composed of a felspathie lava ; the native 
had some houses on it, and cooked our food over 4 
steaming crevice, while I bathed in the warm lake” 

Further on, in the same direction, is the yo. 
mantic lake of Roturua, where there is a mis. 
| sionary establishment. Here the people hay 
| learned to turn the volcanic heat to some g. 
count :— 

* The cireumstance that renders the lake of Roty. 
rua particularly interesting, is the. number of ho 
springs, which at several places rise close to its banks: 
those on the south side of the lake are the mog 
powerful ; they consist of numerous smaller or larger 
basins, and from several of the openings every fiye 
minutes a column of steam and water, of two feet jy 
diameter, is thrown up with great violence to the 
height of three or four feet. All around the spring 
a jasper-like deposit is found, which is either soft, like 
chalk, or forms what is called porcelain jasper and 
magnesite. In some places it is of a white or greyish 
colour, and when soft, adheres to the tongue, in which 
state the natives use it for making pipes, which, hor- 
ever, are now scarce, as the European pipes have 
superseded them. The largest village is built dose 
to the springs, and the natives have from time im- 
memorial used them as a natural kitchen for boiling 
their food. The water of several of these springs is 
clear and nearly tasteless, and its temperature is above 
the boiling-point. The pa, which is the finest I have 
scen in New Zealand, occupies a large surface, which 
is actually intersected by crevices from which steam 
issues, by boiling springs, and hy mud volcanoes. It 
requires great care even for the native to wind his 
way through this intricate and dangerous labyrinth, 
Accidents are very common, as the thickness and 
solidity of the insecure crust upon which the pa is 
built are continually changing, and the ground some- 
times suddenly gives way at a place where shortly 
before it appeared to be perfectly firm. At one 
time a part of the village close to the edge of the 
lake subsided several feet, and the water took its 
place. The palisades are still visible, and standing 
upright under water. In some places only a narrow 
path leads through a field of boiling mud ; and in 
the neighbourhood of the pa are a great many of 
those curious mud-cones, which I have already de 
scribed. Some of them were ten feet in height.” 


We cannot forbear extracting the account of 
the native village at Roturua :— 

The structures in this pa—the houses, doors, and 
palisades—displayed the most ingenious pieces ofnative 
workmanship. I have nowhere else seen carvings in 
such profusion, and some of them were apparently 
very old. Many of the figures are representations 
of the progenitors of the tribe, and the collection of 
figures in and around each house may be considered 
as serving as the genealogical tree of its owner. Each 
of the representations of the human figure bears the 
name of some tupuna, or ancestor, and the whole is 
actually a carved history. Nowhere in New Zev 
land have I seen anything that could be regarded as 
an idol, although some persons have said that such 
exist. This absence of all carved gods among the 
New Zealanders appeared to me a very attractive 
trait in their national character. They are too much 
the children of nature, and perhaps too intellectual, to 
adore wooden images.” 





promised to be back early in the morning with a 


From Roturua our author travelled north 
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‘yards to Port Tauranga, from which place he 

ain crossed the hills into the interior, to visit 
Mata-mata, the valley of the Thames. On the 
whole, we believe there is no single traveller who 
has seen more of New Zealand than he has 
done; and not one, certainly, who has written a 
more instructive or dispassionate account of what 
he saw. We regret much that he has not de- 
yoted a chapter of his work to the Chatham 
Islands, which have been recently peopled by a 
large body of New Zealanders, but which a 
company of English speculators nevertheless 
talk of colonizing. By buying for a trifle the 
title of landlords, and introducing the English 
Jaw, the latter would oust the natives from their 
independence, and gradually sink them to 
poverty and servitude, It need hardly be 
stated here, that Dr. Dieffenbach’s volumes 
abound with facts and observations pertaining 
to natural history. We have no space for de- 
tails of this kind, but feel pleasure in apprising 
our readers that appended to his work is a com- 
lete Fauna of New Zealand, drawn up chiefly 
y Mr. J. E. Grey, of the British Museum, a 
gentleman to whose obliging disposition, no less 
than to his learning and ability, all lovers of 
natural history are much indebted. 

We may here mention the general fact, that 
the introduction and increase of the European 
dog and cat have already reduced the compara- 
tively few animal species inhabiting the woods 
and wilds of New Zealand ; the cat, in particular, 
makes terrible havoc among the birds which nestle 
near the ground. The moa, a struthious bird, is 
now extinct. The apteryx, or wingless bird, the 
kiwiof the natives, is become extremely rare. This 
singular creature is said to be found in Barrier 
Island, nine miles from the mainland, fronting 
the Gulf of Houraki; and as it cannot fly, our 
author thence infers that Barrier Island must 
have been formerly united to the main. He 
makes a similar deduction respecting an island 
in the Bay of Islands, where there is now found 
a species of guana, which has become extinct 
onthe mainland. But this geological mode of 
explaining the distribution of species, does not 
appear tous to rest on any logical foundation. 
Why should we suppose the little island to be 
peopled from the mainland? Does the size of 
the land explain in any degree the mystery of 
the first production? We must admit of some 
other modes of disseminating animal existence, 
which shall be capable of superseding that 
assigned, or how shall we explain the curious 
fact, that the rocks called Houtman’s Abrolhos, 
acoral formation, fifty miles at least from the 
shores of Australia, are yet covered with kan- 
garoos ? 

We now turn to consider the social and eco- 
nomical prospects of our new dependency. 
Though our author seems to approach this topic 
with extreme caution, and barely touches on it, 
yet he uses expressions and arguments which 
leave us in no doubt as to his opinions. He tells 
us that New Zealand has no trade; the seal- 
fishery is at an end; the whale-fishery nearly 
80; exportable timber is found in very small 
quantity; the phormium tenax, or native flax, 
isno longer brought to market ; foreign shipping 
no longer resort to the ports: and in short, all 
those views which first suggested the colonization 
of New Zealand have proved delusive. He 
concludes, therefore, that its prosperity must be 
founded in agriculture, and that in this way it 
will rise slow/y—(the italics are his own). He 
adds, with much truth, “every farthing drawn 
from the colonists in shape of payment for land, 
is so much lost to the colony; and if any other 
way could be devised to provide an emigration 
fund besides that of selling lands, no one can 
doubt that it would be better to give it to the 
emigrant for nothing, on condition of his culti- 





vating it.” Now an emigration fund, taken 
from the pockets of emigrants for their own use, 
is obviously delusive ; it is a necessary part of a 
bad system which acknowledges cnly two classes 
of emigrants, namely, proprietors and labourers. 
Dr. Dieffenbach tells us plainly enough, that 
surprise and disappointment have been the gen- 
eral feelings of the emigrants; and he drops a 
hint of “deception and ruin, notwithstanding 
the halo of the wealth to be produced by the 
new system, which still attracts thousands to 
New Zealand.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach sympathizes heartily with the 
native population; he sees clearly, that having 
sold their lands, they have little chance of escap- 
ing degradation and servitude. The system of 
land-reserves for their use, cannot, he thinks, be 
carried into effect: it is, in fact, a kind of poor 
law, which proposes to remove them to such 
spots as the surveyors shall point out. On one 
point alone, weare compelled to dissent from our 
author. He chides rather sharply the insolence 
and superciliousness of English shopkeepers, who 
venture to think themselves superior to the New 
Zealanders. ‘The Englishman grows up under 
laws which are intimately connected with his 
habits and manners. ‘The training under those 
laws and manners, which makes him bigotted to 
them, also renders him a valuable citizen. This 
energetic citizen, it is true, is apt to be restless 
and pragmatical, as well as intolerant of those, 
who, from want of similar training, are incapable 
of marching with him. Yet we cannot expect 
all men to be philosophers, or independent of 
habits. Placing the English savage and the 
New Zealander side by side, we cannot help 
thinking that the former has the superiority, 
though not perhaps to the extent which is com- 
monly imagined. It were well, indeed, if he 
treated his weaker neighbour with less arrogance ; 
but the fact is, that the happy union of both 
under the same institutions is utterly imprac- 
ticable, and we must take care not to impute to 
individuals the vices which are inherent in the 
social organization. Such a proceeding suits 
very well with the spirit of party in our disputes 
at home; but let us try, at least, to be reason- 
able and candid in discussing the affairs of the 
Antipodes. 

We have already said enough to show the 
value of Dr. Dieffenbach’s work, and only add a 
word to state that his Appendix contains a gram- 
mar and very copious vocabulary of the New 
Zealand language. 





Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna. Translated 
by the Rev. D. A. de Sola, and the Rev. M. J. 


Raphall. Sherwood & Co. 
A century has elapsed since Eisenmengez de- 
clared that the nature of modern Judaism could 
only be understood by diligent study of the 
Talmud, and since that period various portions 
of it have been translated into French and Ger- 
man. The Abbé Chiarini commenced the Her- 
culean task of giving a complete version of the 
Talmud, two volumes of which were published 
at Leipsic, in 1831, but further progress was 
prevented by his death, and we had begun to 
despair of ever seeing an effort made to complete 
his design. Few Christian scholars could over- 
come the multitudinous difficulties which beset 
such an undertaking, and the Mishna forbids the 
Jews to give the Gentiles any interpretation of 
their sacred writings. As this prohibition has 
been sometimes denied, we quote the words, 
o> myn “at prom yx “Let there be no 
explanation of the words of the law to the 
Gentiles” (see Chagiga, fol. 13, col.1). Indeed, 
the publication of the present translation, which 
has been made by two eminent Jewish teachers, 
has given rise to some skirmishing in the news- 
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synagogues. ‘These disputes can have little in- 
terest for general readers: we shall therefore pass 
them without further notice; but as the atten- 
tion of the religious world has been long directed 
to the state of modern Judaism, and the nature 
of the tenets actually believed by the Jews, we 
shall endeavour to give our readers a brief ac- 
count of the origin of the Mishna, or that portion 
of the Talmud which has most influence on the 
creed and observances of the existing Jews, and 
also some indication of the nature of its contents. 

The word Mishna has the same signification as 
Deuteronomy, that is “a second law;’’ for the 
Jews believe, that when God gave Moses the 
613 precepts contained in the Pentateuch, he 
gave him oral commentaries on each precept, 
which were preserved by tradition only, until 
the second century of the Christian era, when 
they were collected and arranged by Rabbi Judah 
the Holy. To this was subsequently added the 
Gemara, “a supplement” designed, as its name 
indicates, to fill up the deficiencies discovered in 
the Mishna, and these together constitute the 
Talmud, or “collection of those things which 
ought to be learned.” According to the Tal- 
mudie dictionary, called Aruch, a work of high 
authority and repute among the Rabbins, “ The 
law, which all the people of Israel heard on 
Mount Sinai, was the written law (xxpr A/ikra), 
but Moses heard the second law (x Mishna) 
from the mout!: of God on a second occasion, 
and it was the oral law. It is named the second, 
because it came after the first, not because it is 
inferior to it.” This distinction between the 
Mikra and the Mishna is of some importance to 
students of ecclesiastical history, on account of 
the frequent references made by the Fathers, 
and particularly by St. Epiphanius and St. Au- 
gustine, 

There can be no reasonable doubt that tradi- 
tional commentaries on the Levitical Law must 
have commenced at a very early period of Jewish 
history; that law was not teens & a religious code, 
but it was also the basis of the entire criminal 
and civil law; difficulties must consequently 
have arisen in applying it to cases not directly 
specified by the legislator, and the decisions of 
distinguished judges; and prophets must have 
become precedents of authority nearly equal to 
the original laws, as they have amongst the Mo- 
hammedan nations. The analogy, in fact, almost 
approaches to identity, for the Arabic Aoran, or 
“written law,” and Sonna, or “ oral law,” are 
derived from the same roots as the Hebrew 
Mikra and Mishna. The consistency of these 
decisions with the written law was most probably 
discussed in “the schools of the prophets,” so 
often mentioned in the Old ‘Testament, for it is 
a mistake to suppose that the theocracy ended 
when the monarchy was established ; on the con- 
trary, a royal edict was null and void, if it were 
in opposition to the Mosaic institutions ; and the 
schools of the prophets were chiefly instituted 
for the purpose of maintaining the superior au- 
thority of the Divine Law over the administra- 


| tion of public affairs, both in Israel and Judah. 


After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, schools for legal instruction were mul- 
tiplied, and the decisions of influential Rabbis 
acquired more and more of the authority of law ; 
so that, in the time of Jesus, the Pharisees were 
open to the imputation of having superseded the 
commandments of God by their traditions. 
There are many allusions to the discussions of 
intricate points of law by the Jewish doctors, in 
the New Testament; and the multitude of 
glosses, commentaries, and forced analogies thus 
produced, must have been incalculable. Rabbi 
Johannan Ben Zakai thus quaintly describes the 
voluminous rhapsodies of the doctors of law in 
his day, “ If all the heavens were skins of parch- 





papers, and to some sharp controversy in the 


ment, and all the children of men scribes, and 
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all the trees of the forest writing pens, it would | 


be impossible to write down all that I have learned 
from my teachers.”+ ' 

We have already mentioned, that Rabbi J udah 
the Holy was the first who collected these tradi- 
tions. There is internal evidence that they were 
principally derived from the Pharisees, for they 
are deeply imbued with all the characteristics of 
that sect, as pourtrayed in the New Testament. 
Take, for instance, the following specimen of the 
rigid rules laid down for the observance of the 
Sabbath :— ‘ 

“It once happened that the inhabitants of Tiberias 
carried a pipe of cold water through an arm [stream- 
let] of their hot well; but the sages explained to 
them that on the Sabbath, [this water] like any 
[other that had been] heated on the Sabbath-day, is 
prohibited either for washing or drinking; and that 
on festivals [this water] like any [other that had 
been] heated on the festival, is prohibited for washing, 
but permitted for drinking. A common warming-pan 
that has been cleansed of coals [it is lawful to] drink 
out of [on the Sabbath]; a double warming-pan 
even though it has been cleansed of coals [it is] not 
lawful [to drink out of].” 

St. Jerome, in fact, calls the Mishna a collec- 
tion of Pharisaic traditions, and insinuates what 


Maimonides asserts, that the collection was made | 


for the purpose of checking the progress of 
Christianity. 

It would be impossible to decide on the rela- 
tive antiquity of the various traditions collected, 
but most of them certainly belong to the schools 
of Hillel, Shammai, and Gamaliel, who flourished 
about the time of the first establishment of the 
Roman government in Judea. ‘The style of the 
Mishna is dry and concise, even to obscurity. It 
treats much less of doctrines than of ceremonies, 
prescribing the ritual to be observed in the six 
great divisions which the Rabbis had made of the 
law, viz. Agriculture, Festivals, Women, Damages, 
Consecrations, and Purifications. On all these 
subjects it lays down minute regulations, enter- 
ing into gross and offensive particulars, the worst 
of which are, however, omitted in the present 
translation. The language is tolerably pure, and 
unlike the barbarous jargon of the Gemara; for 
the Rabbis of the second century had not learned 
to pride themselves on being ignorant of the 
laws of analogy and the rules of grammar; they 
did not, like the Talmudists of a later age, regard 
barbarism as a proof of inspiration. 

It is generally known, that many influential 
persons among the modern Jews have doubted 
the divine origin of the Oral Law, while the 
great bulk of their brethren ascribe it to an au- 
thority little inferior to that of the Pentateuch. 
The present translation has originated in this 
controversy, but we regret to find, that it is not 
likely to throw much light on the subject. The 
Gemara, which, according to the Talmudists, is of 
equal authority with the Mishna, is omitted; 
sections have been left untranslated, some from 
motives of delicacy, but others from a very well- 
founded jealousy of criticism. There is no table 
of contents, or index, both of which are indispen- 
sable to the use of a volume in which the titles 
of sections very rarely correspond with the sub- 
jects discussed; the notes are meagre beyond 
measure, and in fine the translators appear to 
have done everything in their power to kcep the 
Mishna a sealed book even in its English form. 
Biblical scholars must still have recourse to the 
old Latin version of Surenhusius, or to the un- 

+t The Rabbi's hyperbole was probably the model of Bar- 
rett’s whimsical specimen of amatory strains in The Heroine: 
If White sea, Black sea, Red sea ran 
One sea of ink to Ispahan ; 
If Holland old or Holland New, 
One wondrous sheet of paper grew; 
If all the geese in Lincoln fens 
Were cloth’d with Bramah’s patent pens; 
And were I to describe the grace 
Of half a dimple in thy face; 


Each hair-stroke then would be a Rhine, 
Each verse an Equinoctial line. 
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finished work of Chiarini, for M. de Sola’s work 
is constructed on the principle of giving as little | military officers from the ranks—not of thea 
The subject of the | as Napoleon did, but as far as 
Mishna, as we have already mentioned, is chiefly | those of feudal superiority. 
ritual : it is so very exact, that we doubt whether | afford to say that 
any action of life escapes from its regulation; | of ancestors;” and that “ notwithstandi 
from his earliest infancy the Jew has the cere- | pride of rank, all are born equals and of t 
monial law present to him at every instant, and | blood.” 
must exercise the utmost vigilance to escape an | observes, “ in the departments of justice, fj 
This is | diplomacy, and the army, high birth is 
the great secret of the permanence of the Jewish | honoured; but it would be ruin to the state, jf 
religion; in the words of Dryden— 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man ; 
he is shielded from conversion by an armour of 
forms, impenetrable to reason or argument, be-| the line. He says himself,—‘ Nothing but the 
cause they are, for the most part, indifferent in | deficiency of nobles, and the number of vaca. 
themselves, but are, at the same time, highly | cies in the regiments, rendered it necessary to hay 
valued, as sustaining his confident belief that he | fecourse during the war to la roture—to com. 
belongs to the chosen people of God. A trans- heten } hhh 3 . ‘ . 
lation of the ‘'almud would tear away the veil of | fection in the army which is so important for the 
sanctity with which this ritual is invested; the to the commonalty were removed from the corprat 
absurd fables with which the Gemara supports | ofcors to garrison regiments; and, as the country 
the precepts of the Mishna, would do more to 
refute the latter than all the learning and elo- 
quence of our modern controversialists. 
the Rabbis are well aware; they will take good 
care that none of their number shall ever give us | supplement to the infantry regulations, issued in 
the ‘Talmud in an English dress, and we suspect | 1779, inculcates the same principle— Should there 
that the present translation of the Mishna is not | be nobles from foreign countries who maniiest intel. 
approved in the synagogue, because it enables ligence, ambition, and a real zeal for the profession, 
Gentiles to discover the nakedness of the land. 


information as possible. 


involuntary violation of its ordinances. 


Of this 





Frederick the Great, his Court and Times. . ° si tat 
Edited by T. Campbell, Esq. Vols. ILI. & IV. We find, indeed, the prejudice of caste so 
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birth were preferred to merit.” Yet when, after 
the peace of Hubertsberg, the king remodelled 
his military forces, he 

—“admitted none but officers of noble birth into 


moners; but, in order to obtain that degree of per- 


welfare of the state, after the peace, all who belonged 


itself could not furnish so many nobles as were r- 
quired for the army, foreigners from Saxony, Meck. 
lenburg, and the empire, among whom were some 
good officers, were admitted into the service. The 


they may be proposed to his majesty for officers, and 
the commanders must endeavour to engage such for 
their regiments.’ ” 


strong in him, as to influence even his very 


From the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, | thoughts :— eee ‘ 

Frederick passed the rest of his life (with a brief} “*= —_ not how itis,” enid the king a | . 
exception scarcely worth noticing,) at peace with eae Gaaee € pes > em 1 Bepuing 
tony haga et ad e mt onan i your majesty’s pardon,’ replied one of the company, 
admirable than his strategic skill. 
was filled by a continuous effort to revive the 
prosperity of his exhausted country, to consoli- 
date and improve its institutions, and to put the 
army and the finances in a condition, which would } family.”. This was not the case; but here we see 
enable his successors to maintain the station I 
he had acquired for them in the hierarchy of | tion which he had once taken up.” 


‘we have in the army the brave colonel R., who could 
prove the very reverse.’ The king appeared to be- 
think himself, repeated the colonei’s name several 
times, and at length said: ‘But Dll tell you what; I 
know better than you; colonel R. is of an old noble 


with what pertinacity the king would defend a posi- 





sovereigns. It is by exertions like these, that 
nations best are served, and that the capacities 
of kings are the most severely tried: they 
form the truly valuable materials of history, if, 
indeed, they do not contain all that is worth re- 
membering of those whom nations have flattered 
with the epithet of “great.” Unfortunately, it 
is with this portion of the ‘Life and Times of 


To this line of conduct, Frederick might be 
disposed by the unconscious influence of the at- 
mosphere in which he had been bred ; but there 
can be but little doubt that, to a certain extent, 
he must have been governed by the necessities 
of the case: for, in his times, not only were armies 
composed of the very scum and refuse of the 







































into the consideration. 


that he was conscious of restraints from the 





population, and recruited from the offscourings of 


Frederick’ that we have the least reason to be | other nations, but the middle classes, tradesmen, 
The admirers of the man in general | farmers and artificers, had been trained by long 
have been more eager to celebrate his bons mots 
and his eccentricities, than to record his adminis- 
trative characteristics; and it is not from an 
English compiler that we can look for details, 
which are probably still buried in the archives of 
the Prussian government: we shall, therefore, | necessary to make a valiant and an ambitious 
abstain from any attempt to enter methodically | officer. 
In estimating the cha-| ‘This isa consideration that should predominate 
racter of Frederick as an administrator, we 
are not to judge by the sentiments expressed | of his administration. When we witness the 
by him as a poct or a philosopher. Whether | difficulties with which, under the most favour- 
he was content to act on the maxim that 
theory is one thing and practice another, or | common sense can be insinuated into the prac- 
pre- | tical government of affairs, we have little right 
judices of the people, or whether, lastly, he felt | to accuse the philosophical king, for not always 
that, Iet philosophy dictate what it may, “ his 
business was that of a king,” it seems certain 
that his conduct did not always coincide with 
his expressed sentiments as an author and a cor- 
Those, indeed, in the exercise of | punishments employed in the discipline of the 
arbitrary power become almost of necessity 
capricious; and Frederick was pre-eminently 
apt to act upon sudden impulses, when not on his 
guard. One instance of inconsistency sufficiently 


use to consider themselves rather as the sheep 
destined to enrich their superiors, than as the 
dogs who should guard their properties. He 
who had been born and bred a serf, had little 
chance of possessing the elements of self-esteem, 


in our estimate of Frederick in every department 


able circumstances, the smallest portions of 


ruling his country upon encyclopedic prin- 
ciples. It is by the results, and not by details, 
that we must decide on his merits as a domestic 
legislator. Thus with respect to the barbarous 


army, Frederick received the system as an he- 
ritage from his predecessors; while the compo- 
sition of his forces, and the circumstances of the 
first part of his reign, were little adapted to 
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sudden and comprehensive reforms. The com- 
sition of his army, as far as the mere soldier 


was concerned, was unfavourable | toa liberal 
system of discipline. But in the king s conduct 
2 his officers he mingled necessary severity, with 
extraordinary lenity, where punishment might 
safely be dispensed with ; and this even when 
natural justice might have pointed another way : 

“Jn August, 1761, when the king had taken post 
with his army in the vicinity of Schweidnitz, orders 
were given to throw up a redoubt in the churchyard 
of the village of Jauernick ; and a great number of 
men belonging to different regiments were sent to 
work at it, under the superintendence of one officer. 
In turning up the earth the men found an old pot. 
Pulling it out very carelessly, they broke it at the 
top, and perceived that it contained money. They 
were ready to seize it, when the officer drove them 
away, and took charge of the pot himself, saying that 
the money which was in it should be fairly divided 
among them, when they were relieved. The men 
were content. The pot was deposited in the church 
porch. ‘The officer retired, pulled off his stockings, 
put on his boots over his bare feet, poured the money 
out of the pot unobserved, put his stockings at the 
bottom of it, and covered them with asmall quantity 
of the pieces of coin. As soon as the men were re- 
lieved, they demanded the pot of the officer, who 
immediately produced it, poured out the money, and 
showed them that so far from containing nothing 
else, it was partly filled with old rags. The soldiers 
loudly declared that they were cheated, which pro- 
voked the offcer to threaten them with his cane. 
Just at that moment the king arrived to inspect the 
redoubt. He inquired what was the matter, the 
soldiers related the whole affair, and the king desired 
te see the money and the rags in question. An old 
grenadier had the latter in his hand. * Your ma- 
jesty,’ said he, ‘ these are not old rags, but a pair of 
worsted stockings, with a name upon them.’ At the 
same time he showed them to the king, who distinctly 
perceived the name with which they were marked. 
The king ordered the officer to be called, and asked 
what was his name. The officer mentioned the 
same that was on the stockings. ‘ Well, then,’ said 
his majesty, ‘it is clear that the money belongs to 
you. Your ancestors must have buried it here. There 
is the name upon the stocking, as fresh as if it was 
only just put into the pot. Ill tell you what, my 
lads,’ said he, turning to the soldiers, * let the officer 
keep his money ; I will have the pot filled with two- 
groschen pieces, and these shall be equally divided 
among all that are here. Are you satisfied ?)—‘O 
yes, your majesty,’ was the unanimous reply: and 
well they might be, for the coins in the pot were old, 
small, and partly copper. By this expedient the 
king extricated the officer from the dilemma in which 
he had involved himself, and left him mute and 
covered with shame.” 

Asan instance of the king’s debonnaire manner, 
we may add another anecdote. On one occasion 
when the king had erroneously been —— 
with an officer in the field, and he was about to 
strike him with his cane, the officer escaped at 
full gallop, the king pursuing him for some time 
in vain. The officer requested his dismission 
from his commander, ‘the gallant General W.”, 
who entreated a short delay. In the mean time, 
—*the king had that day a large company to dinner. 
The conversation turned on the maneuvre. Frede- 
tick ascribed the success of the second experiment 
to the admirable direction which the general’s regi- 
ment had given to the whole, and bestowed the 
highest praise both upon it and its commander. The 
general was of course highly gratified, but observed, 
with his usual fearlessness, * That capital manceuvre 
deprives ny regiment of its best officer..—‘ How so?” 
asked the king eagerly. ‘ Lieutenant M., whom your 
Majesty promoted from private hussar to officer on 
the field of battle, after the affair of Burkersdorf, 
solicits his dismission.’ The general paused. Frede- 
tick was silent for some moments. He then asked— 
‘Is the lieutenant really such an excellent officer?” 
—I know not one who surpasses him.’—* Why does 
he desire his dismission ?’ The general explained the 
cause in the most unreserved manner. The king 
said no more, and a new subject of conversation was 
presently started. The troops were to manceuvre 


again on the following morning. The regiments were 
drawn up, and M., was in front of his division, when 
the king approached. ‘Is not your name M.?’ in- 
quired Frederick. The lieutenant replied in the 
affirmative. ‘ Hark you, my son,’ resumed the king, 
with his peculiar benignity, ‘you are captain. I would 
have told you so yesterday, but could not overtake 
you. You ride like the very devil.’ With these 
words he passed on, and M. relinquished all thoughts 
of applying for his dismission.” 

Notwithstanding, then, the severities practised 
on the troops, the canings, the running the 
gauntlet, and the remorseless tyranny of the 
officers, the king contrived to render himself, 
like the petit caporal of the French soldiers, the 
favourite of his armies, with whom he was known 
by the similar sobriquet of “old Fritz”; and that 
he really did not of choice sanction a brutal 
code is clear, from the amendments introduced 
towards the end of his reign. We quote with 
pleasure, from a circular of General Millen- 
dorfs, sentiments on the subject well worthy the 
consideration of our own legislators :— 

“ * For two years past,’ he says, ‘ that is, ever since 
I have been governor of this capital, it has been one 
of my first cares, for the honour of humanity, to put 
an end to the tyrannical and barbarous conduct of 
the officers to the privates; and I confess with plea- 
sure that in six regiments of this garrison I have 
perceived evident fruits from my efforts. In one 
regiment only, which I will not now name, the old 
practice, founded on erroneous notions, of keeping 
the common soldier to his duty by barbarous flogging, 
caning, and abusive language, is still the fashion. 
But I warn the commander who has hitherto pursued 
this practice to desist from it, and to lead the private 
soldier more by ambition than by tyranny to that 
discipline and military dexterity which his majesty 
requires. The king has no scoundrels, blackguards, 
dogs, and clodpoles in his service, but honest soldiers, 
as we are too, only that chance has given us higher 
characters. For among the common soldiers many 
are as good, and some might perhaps be a great deal 
more clever than we. Every officer ought to rejoice 
in being the leader of soldiers eager after honour ; but 
he is not so if he degrades those whom he commands 
into so low a race of men.’ ” 

Of the king’s financial measures we, of the 
present day, have still less right to speak with 
harshness. In Frederick's times, the truths, 
which have now become commonplaces, were 
scarcely known even as theories; and if they 
had, the necessities of a war, on which every 
thing was at stake, left little opportunity for re- 
specting principles. To meet the current ex- 
penses every expedient was deemed good, even 
to that coarsest of frauds, the debasement of the 
currency. Of this state of things, we have the 
following picture :— 

“To such a degree was the value of the current 
coin at last reduced, that a ducat was worth nine 
dollars. Instead of their salaries, all the civil ser- 
vants of the state received tickets payable after the 
peace. The hardships inflicted upon a very numerous 
class of the public servants by this measure may be 
conceived, when it is known that these tickets were 
not taken in the ordinary course of trade, and that 
at last, when discounted by the brokers, they were 
liable to a loss of four-fifths. Such as were able, 
through the assistance of friends or their own re- 
sources, to hold these tickets till the peace, were paid 
the amount in the base current coin ; so that even in 
this case they must have sustained a loss of about 
two-thirds. In the struggle for life and death, Frede- 
rick’s attention was absorbed by one grand object— 
how to raise the twenty-five million dollars requisite 
for the ensuing campaign. To this su. his own 
dominions, or at least those provinces which were not 
in the hands of his enemies, contributed upon an 
average but four million; seven were squeezed out of 
Saxony; the English subsidy was converted into 
eight million; and the exclusive privilege of coining, 
granted to the Jewish firm of Gumpertz, Isaak, and 
Itzig, produced seven million more.” 

That Frederick was not insensible to the evil, 
is clear from his conduct on the conclusion of the 


currency, calling the war standard “a violent 
and melancholy expedient.” Of this, his opinion, 
the author records an illustration sufficiently 
characteristic :— 

“* During the circulation of the base money,a great 
quantity of which consisted of pieces of six pfennings, 
the soldiers, the workmen, part of the salaries of the 
civil and military officers, were paid in this money, 
but it was not received at the royal treasury. One 
day, as Frederick was passing the door of a baker, he 
saw him disputing with a countryman. He inquired 
the reason, and was told that the baker insisted on 
paying the man for his corn in six-pfenning pieces, 
which the countryman refused to take. Frederick 
stepped up tothe man. * Why will you not take 
the money?’ he asked. The peasant, looking hard 
at the king, peevishly replied: * Wouldst thou take 
it thyself?? The king said no more, but passed on.” 

With respect to the king’s efforts to restore 
the exhausted country, the statements must be 
received with great reserve. Our uninquiring 
author, repeating what he has read, observes— 

**The munificent donations in money, corn, and 
cattle, which he bestowed on the unfortunate, saved 
many of his subjects from the brink of despair. The 
fields were again cultivated ; towns and villages sprang 
up out of their ashes ; a fresh impulse was given to 
manufactures; regularity and confidence returned 
to trade; and the arts of peace brought back by de- 
grees integrity, order, and morality. The old revenue 
was found inadequate to the many heavy demands 
made upon it. These were increased by unforeseen 
calamities: many towns were ravaged by destructive 
fires, and all of them in their distress looked up to 
the king for pecuniary aid. Frederick felt the ne- 
cessity for increasing the revenue of the state by two 
million dollars, that he might be enabled to assist his 
country to recover itself, to maintain a respectable 
military force, and to collect funds to meet any emer- 
gency. His ministers were of opinion that the im- 
posts ought to be diminished, not augmented.” 

In these days, we need hardly say, that the 
ministers, and not the king, were right, or re- 
mind our readers, that whatever was thus 
" munificently” bestowed upon certain sufferers, 
must have been extorted from the rest of his sub- 
jects, who all stood in need of relief, rather than 
additional exactions. The merit of the king 
was great, in devoting what sums he could spare, 
not to his own private gratification, or to a useless 
extravagance of representation and show; but 
we find him also eulogized for building the new 
palace of Sans Souci, at an expense of three 
million of dollars, under the fallacious plea of 
finding employment and circulating capital. 
Another most extraordinary error into which the 
king was betrayed, was the sudden cashiering 
of his whole body of financial officials, and in- 
viting an army of hungry Frenchmen to under- 
take that branch of the government. This, we 
are told, was done by the advice of Helvetius ; 
and it is somewhat strange, that the florid for- 
tunes of the Farmer General himself did not 
open the King’s eyes as to the economy of 
French finance. It would have been hard in- 
deed for the individual corruption of his Ger- 
man servants to have equalled the wholesale 
extravagance of the system he was induced to 
imitate; and he accordingly found cause to 
lament a step, which he subsequently retraced, 
by dismissing the foreigners, and again re- 
modelling the system. 

But whatever may have been the mistakes in- 
cidental to a time of ignorance, the energy of 
Frederick, and his perseverance, did act as a 
stimulus on his people; and if we view the result 
as we ought, that is, as a proof of the recuperative 
energies of an industrious population, few events 
in history are more instructive than the rapidity 
with which Prussia, under his government, re- 
covered from the stunning blows it had received. 
It seems likely, that among other consequences 
of his zeal and prudence, the influx of capital 








peace, when he hastened to restore the metallic 


from other countries should be reckoned. We 
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do not otherwise see how, in a time of such 
general poverty, much good could have arisen 
from the following measure, which was known 
to have succeeded to a great extent :— 

Tn Silesia, as in the other provinces of Prussia, 
the nobility, at this time the only landed proprietors, 
had been so drained by the ravages of the war, that 
they were reduced to extreme distress for want of 
money. Unable to pay the interest of the sums bor- 
rowed, they had lost their credit, and their property 
was seized. The more estates there were for sale, the 
lower was the price offered for them. The whole class 
of nobles was brought to the brink of ruin, and agri- 
culture and the public revenue suffered along with 
them. This state of things suggested the idea of an 
institution, the salutary effects of which surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations, Under the designation 
of Provincial Credit System, all the proprietors of 
estates in Silesia associated for the maintenance of 
their joint credit; and a bank was established at 
Breslau, which took up money for the purpose of 
advancing it upon the security of immovable pro- 
perty to the amount of half its value. The lenders 
receive in exchange mortgage notes or bills, printed 
on parchment and stamped, of the amount of from 
100 to 1000 dollars, which pass, like our bank-notes, 
asready money. On these bills is expressed the name 
of the estate for which they are given; the holders 
have the preference before all other creditors, and 
receive 5 per cent. interest half-yearly, not from the 
owner of the mortgaged property, but from the pro- 
vincial association, which is their debtor.” 

The King’s attention to the administration of 
justice was more thoroughly praiseworthy than 
his administration of the finances. Like Cathe- 
rine of Russia, he was desirous of mitigating the 
severities of the criminal code ; and he anticipated 
some of those reforms, for which Romilly and his 
coadjutors, years afterwards, so long struggled in 
vain in England. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that Frederick, on coming to the throne, 
found himself supreme over the whole adminis- 
tration of justice, and that he maintained, unim- 
paired, a prerogative, that annihilated the inde- 
pendence of his judicial functionaries. He not 
only revised their sentences, increasing, as well 
as mitigating, their severity, but even punished 
the judge himself for what he considered either 
his corruption or ignorance, when he thought the 

interests of justice required such an act of rigour. 

This was memorably instanced in the case of 
Arnold the miller : 
—a case which excited the strongest sensation, not 
only in Prussia, but throughout the whole civilized 
world, in which the king, taking a common-sense 
view of the matter, unbiassed by the quirks and 
quibbles of lawyers, and exercising the authority of 
chief-justiciary of his kingdom, not only reversed the 
sentence of the judges, but punished them severely 
for what he considered as a most iniquitous decision. 
Frederick’s interference in behalf of the poor miller, 
though it extorted the admiration of his contempo- 
raries in foreign countries, has since been very gene- 
rally censured by the lawyers of Prussia as an arbi- 
trary stretch of power; but, a few years since, M. 
Sietze undertook to vindicate the honour of the great 
king in reference to this matter, and has proved that 
no [unlawful] encroachment on the administration 
of justice was committed, neither could it have been 
intended.” 

It is perfectly true that, in this instance, the 
King had a legal right to act as he did; nor is 
it less so, that he was substantially correct in his 
decision, giving relief from a gross, if not a cor- 
rupt, blunder of the judges. But it is not the 
less true, that there was a good deal of Cadi jus- 
tice in the King’s high-handed intervention, and 
that such powers cannot be intrusted with safety 
toa monarch. Independence is the first element 
of judicial purity, The following is less ques- 
tionable :— 

“ If Frederick wished capital punishment to be in- 
flicted without unnecessary torture, he was equally 
solicitous that its effects should not be weakened. He 
could not overlook the mischief likely to result from 
the officious zeal of certain clergymen for the conyer- 


sion of criminals under sentence of death ; from the 
self-complacent commendations of the process by 
which men who all their lives had been steeped, body 
and soul, in crime, were suddenly transformed, as it 
was blazoned abroad, under the operation of divine 
grace, into patterns of piety and heirs of assured sal- 
vation; and from the practice of accompanying 
malefactors, as it were in triumphal procession, to 
the place of execution. The baneful effects of such 
exhibitions on the imagination of unenlightened 
persons must be self-evident. The king, therefore, 
ordered that criminals should be conducted to exe- 
cution unattended by clergymen and without the 
singing of hymns. The wisdom of this innovation, 
which at first incurred severe censure, and was 
ascribed to the irreligious spirit of the king, was in 
the sequel universally acknowledged and imitated by 
reflecting legislators.” 

After perusing this passage, who will venture 
to say that the march of intellect is not some- 
times very slow, if not retrograde, in England ! 

The following, too, merits quotation :— 

* Philippi [president of the Police] made a report 
to the king, in which he showed that, in order to 
attain the same results as M. de Sartine [obtained in 
France], it would be necessary to organize a secret 
police and a system of espionage, and he proposed 
the means of accomplishing these objects, in case the 
king should be pleased to resort to them. Frederick 
answered him in these memorable words :—‘ Anxious 
as I am for the maintenance of the public security, 
the discovery of every crime committed, and the pre- 
vention of every one contemplated, still I consider 
the means by which alone these objects can be at- 
tained as far more mischievous than all the evils which 
they would be intended to remedy. I will not dis- 
turb the quiet and the confidence of my good subjects, 


We cannot follow the author through a chap- 
ter intended to whitewash Frederick's character 
for irreligion. Asrespects the man, we arrogate 
not to ourselves the right to sit in judgment on 
the opinions of others; but as a king, we may 
remark that Frederick is shown by our author 
to have had a due sense of the importance of 
religion; though he certainly kept the intoler- 
ance of the clergy and their pretensions in a 
strong check. His protection of the Jesuits, 
when under the ban of all Europe,—whether 
whim or reason of state dictated the measure,— 
was a singular event. On the whole, he seems 
to have kept the man and the sovereign per- 
fectly distinct in this department of his govern- 
ment. We must indulge ourselves, however, in 
quoting an instance of the Frederesque mode of 
dealing with clerical abuses :— 

“ Nothing excited in the king greater indignation 
than religious frauds. On one of his journeys in 
Silesia, he was informed, before he reached Breslau, 
that the Capuchins were selling agnus deis at six 


specific against a disease then prevailing among the 
cattle in that province. They were directed to mix 
them up with the fodder of the beasts, which would 
be sure to recover. Indignant at this imposition, the 
king sent, on the very same evening that he arrived 
at Breslau, for the three superiors of the Capuchin 
convent there, and received them with one of his 
most withering looks, and the following apostrophe: 
* Ah, you Shakers, how dare you presume to sell to 
the country-people for a trifle that which in your 
religion is accounted the most venerable and the 
most sacred? Nay, more—you sell it to be eaten 
by cattle! Along with this impiety you have the 
effrontery to assure the bigotted peasants that this 
representation of your God isan infallible remedy for 
the distemper among the cattle. Shakers you, are 
ye not afraid that all the world will set you down for 
the miserable hypocrites ye really are? But what 
do you do with the money, you who want for nothing, 
but are abundantly supplied with alms for your sup- 
port by your credulous people ?—buy ribbons, per- 
haps, for your concubines 2? Here one of the Capu- 
chins would have spoken, probably to rebut the 
charge, but Frederick, with flashing eyes, cried, 
‘Silence! If it is not you, it is your religious, or 








nor suffer the morals of my people to be corrupted.’ ” | 


kreutzers each to the credulous country-people, as a | 








authority. They do it, I know. If you know it, yo, 
are guilty ; if you know it not, you are equally ag 
ought to put a stop to the public scandal by Punishi 
you, but this time I will spare you. But, beware! 
Depend upon it you shall be narrowly watched « and 
woe betide you if anything of the kind should hap 
again! I would have all your beards shaved off, 
Now march!’ Trembling beneath the lightnings of 
the king's eye and the thunder of this harangue the 
Capuchins retired, and they were prudent enough 
not to repeat the offence.’’ 

One of the tests of the King’s real greatness 
was his indifference to the writings and gossip. 
pings of little politicians, which weigh so heavily 
on the susceptibilities of ordinary governments: 

“The king’s toleration, his efforts in behalf of 
liberty of conscience and of opinion, his solicitude for 
the diffusion of knowledge among his subjects, were 
not consequences of any personal indifference to 
matters of religion ; but these objects were pursued 
by him as means for enlightening and humanizing 
his people. This is proved by the almost unlimited 
| liberty of the press enjoyed in his dominions, to the 

essential henefit of science, as well as of the book. 
trade. So great was the freedom not only of the press 
| but also of conversation in Prussia, that it astonished 
foreigners, impressed with the arbitrary nature of the 
| form of government. ‘ Nothing more surprised me, 
| observes the well-known English traveller, Dr. Moore, 
‘when I first came to Berlin, than the freedom with 
which people spoke of the measures of the govem. 
| ment and of the conduct of the king. I have heard 
political topics, and others which I should have 
| thought still more ticklish, discussed here with as 
little ceremony as in a London coffee-house. The 
same freedom appears in the booksellers’ shops, 
where literary productions of all kinds are sold openly, 
The pamphlet lately published on the division of 
| Poland, wherein the king is very roughly treated, is 
to be had without difficulty, as well as other perform- 
ances, which attack some of the most conspicuous 
characters with all the bitterness of satire.” 

The efforts at present made to promote na- 
tional education by the Prussian government, 
which excite such universal admiration, are not 
}a novelty in that state. The subject engaged 
, much of Frederick’s attention. In a letter to 
| D’Alembert, he thus speaks :— 
| *The more one advances in age, the more one is 
| convinced of the harm done to society by the neg- 
| lected education of youth. I strive in every way to 
| prevent this mischief, and am reforming the univer. 
| sities, the gymnasiums, and even the provincial schools. 
| But it takes thirty years before one sees the fruit; I 
| shall not reap it: but I shall rejoice in having pro- 
cured my country this benefit, which it is still with- 
out.’"—‘ The education of youth,’ says Frederick, in 

another place, must be considered as one of the 
| principal objects of a government: it has an influ- 
| ence upon everything:’ and to this object he dedicated 
| his admirable Essay on Education.” 
| Frederick's propensity to joking is too notori- 
ous to dwell upon. Sometimes it provoked re- 
torts, which he bore with more or less of philoso- 
phy, according to the humour of the moment :— 

“ When his sister, the duchess of Brunswick, was 
at Berlin, Frederick one day made a present to Count 
Schwerin, his grand equerry, of a snuff-box, on the 
lid of which was painted an ass. No sooner had the 
count quitved the king than he sent his valet to Berlin 
with the box, and directions to get the ass taken off, 
and the king’s portrait put in its place. Next day, 
at dinner, the count affected to leave his box care- 
lessly on the table, and the king, who wished to amuse 
the duchess at the expense of the grand equerry, 
spoke of the box which he had given tohim. The 
duchess asked to see it. The box was handed to 
her; she opened it, and exclaimed :—* Bless _me, 
what a likeness!’ the resemblance is perfect! Upon 
my word, brother, this is one of the best portraits of 
you I have ever seen.” The king was quite discon- 
certed, and thought that the joke was carried too far. 
The duchess handed the box to her next neighbour, 
and it was passed from one to another round the table, 
every one joining in admiration of the resemblance. 
The king knew not what to think of the matter, till 
the box, coming at length under his inspection, he 














rather the irreligious and impious monks under your 


discovered the trick, and joined in the laugh.” 
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Still better is the following :— 

«The king never [ever ?] was known to have a 

rticular dislike to double or compound names, An 
old nobleman once solicited permission, in com- 
iiance with the will of a lady who had left him a 
large fortune, to add her name to his own, ‘The 
man has a name already,’ replied Frederick ; * what 
does he want with two? General Zaremba had a 
Jong Polish name. The king had heard of it, and 
one day said to him :—* What is your proper name, 
Jaremba?’ The general repeated it at full length.— 
‘Why,’ exclaimed Frederick, ‘the devil himself has 
not got such a name!’ No, your majesty,” replied 
Zaremba drily, ‘ but then he does not belong to my 
family.’ ” 

In another instance he received the ‘retort 
valiant” by deputy :— 

In the early part of his acquaintance with Fre- 
derick, when Quintus Icilius still went by the title of 
aulic councillor ( Hofrath), he was taking a ride one day 
with the king, when they chanced to meet a clergy- 
man mounted on a fine spirited horse, which he sat 
uncommonly well. ‘ Only see, Quintus,’ said Frede- 
rick, how consequential yon parson looks on his bit 
of blood. Go to him and Fumble his pride a little.’ 
Quintus did not need bidding twice. He rode up to 
the clergyman. ‘ How is it, sir,’ said he, ‘ that you 
are riding such a fine horse, while your lord and 
master was content with an humble ass ?,—‘ So should 
I be too,’ rejoined the witty son of the church, ‘only 
his majesty has since made all the asses aulic coun- 
cillors, so that now there is not one to be got.’ ” 

But it is time for us to stop. Two circum- 
stances in Frederick’s life we must thus pass by 
untouched—his share in the plunder of Poland, 
and his quarrels with Voltaire. Our author at- 
tempts to justify the former, as an act of political 
necessity, and it probably was so; but all sub- 
sequent history protests against the precedent 
thus set, as pregnant with insecurity to states, 
and with misery to people. The treaty of Vi- 
enna, at the restoration, which parcelled Europe 
like a plum cake, may be traced, through an 
undoubted pedigree, to this abominable outrage 
of the strong against the weak. 

In reference to the second subject we shall 
merely state, that the author has taken a very 
one-sided view of Frederick’s “ lovers’ quarrels” 
with Voltaire. ‘To us it has ever seemed, that 
each of these personages acted after his kind ; and 
that the one fault committed by them in common, 
was the overlooking “the genus irritabile,” 
as incidental to kings as it is to poets, and the 
consequent supposition that either could long 
maintain uninterrupted a close intimacy with 
the other. 





Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two 


Years in that Country. By Madame C 
de la B . Part II. Chapman and Hall. 


Tue continuation of Madame Calderon’s amusing 
journals (English edition) has arrived oppor- 
tunely, and thus enabled us to continue our ex- 
tracts. It opens with a characteristic scene, 
After taking her part in the Roman Catholic 
solemnities which distinguish the second of No- 
vember (‘The Day of the Dead")—she started 
for Santiago, ‘ to be present at the Herraderos 
—the marking of the bulls with a hot iron, with 
the initials of the proprietor’s name”—a festival 
eagerly anticipated. Arrived there— 

“ We set off early to the plaza de toros. The day 
was fresh and exhilarating. All the country people 
from several leagues round were assembled, and the 
trees up to their very topmost branches presented a 
collection of bronze faces and black eyes, belonging 
to the Indians, who had taken: their places there as 
comfortably as spectators in a one shilling gallery. 
A platform opposite ours was filled with the wives 
and daughters of agents and small farmers, little 
tancheras, with short white gowns and rebosos. There 
was a very tolerable band of music, perched upon a 
natural orchestra. Bernardo and his men were 
walking and riding about and preparing for action. 


scene. Seven hundred bulls were driven in from the 
plains, bellowing loudly, so that the air was filled 
with their fierce music. The universal love which 
the Mexicans have for these sports, amounts to a 
passion. All their money is reserved to buy new 
dresses for this occasion, silver rolls or gold linings 
for their hats, or new deerskin pantaloons and em- 
broidered jackets with silver buttons. The accidents 
that happen are innumerable, but nothing damps 
their ardour. It beats fox hunting. The most 
striking part of the scene is the extraordinary facility 
which these men show in throwing the laso. The 
bulls being driven all into an enclosure—one after 
another, and sometimes two or three at a time, were 
chosen from amongst them, and driven into the plaza, 
where they were received with shouts of applause if 
they appeared fierce, and likely to afford good sport ; 
or of irony if they turned to fly, which happened 
more than once. Three or four bulls are driven in. 
They stand for a moment proudly reconnoitering their 
opponents. The horsemen gallop up, armed only 
with the laso, and with loud insulting cries of * Ah, 
toro!’ challenge them to the contest. The bulls 
paw the ground, then plunge furiously at the horses, 
frequently wounding them at the first onset. Round 
they go in fierce gallop, bulls and horsemen, amidst 
the cries and shouts of the spectators. The horseman 
throws the laso. 
the cord, tosses his horns proudly, and. gallops on. 
But his fate is inevitable. Down comes the whirling 
rope, and encircles his thick neck. He is thrown 
down, struggling furiously, and repeatedly dashes his 
head against the ground in rage and despair. Then, 
his legs being also tied, the man with the hissing red- 
hot iron in the form of a letter, brands him on the 
side with the token of his dependence on the lord of 
the soil. Some of the bulls stand this martyrdom 
with Spartan heroism, and do not utter a cry; but 
others, when the iron enters their flesh, burst out into 
long bellowing roars, that seem to echo through the 
whole country. They are then loosened, get upon 
their legs again, and like so many branded Cains, are 
driven out into the country, to make way for others. 
Such roaring, such shouting, such an odour of singed 
hair and Diftek au naturel, such playing of music, and 
such wanton risks as were ran by the men! I sawa 
toreador, who was always foremost in every thing, 
attempting to drag a bull by the horns, when the 
animal tossed his head, and with one jerk of one 
horn, tore all the flesh off his finger to the very bone. 
The man coolly tore a piece off a handkerchief, shook 
the blood offhis finger with a slight grimace, bound it 
up in a moment, and dashed away upon a new venture, 
One Mexican, extraordinarily handsome, with eyes 
like an eagle, but very thin and pale, is, they say, so 
covered from head to foot with wounds received in 
different bull-fights, that he cannot live long; yet 
this man was the most enthusiastic of them all. His 
master tried to dissuade him from joining in the sport 
this year; but he broke forth into such pathetic 
entreaties, conjuring him ‘* by the life of the Sefiorita,’ 
&c., that he could not withhold his consent. 

“ After an enormous number of bulls had been 
caught and labelled, we went to breakfast. We found 
a tent prepared for us, formed of boughs of trees in- 
terwined with garlands of white moss, like that which 
covers the cypresses at Chapultepec, and beautifully 
ornamented with red blossoms and scarlet berries. 
We sat down upon heaps of white moss, softer than 
any cushion. The Indians had cooked meat under 
the stones for us, which I found horrible, smelling and 
tasting of smoke. But we had also boiled fowls, and 
quantities of burning chile, hot tortillas, atole, or 
atolli, as the Indians call it, a species of cakes made 
of very fine maize, and water, and sweetened with 
sugar or honey ; embarrado, a favourable composi- 
tion of meat and chile, very like mud, as the name 
imports, which I have not yet made up my mind to 
endure; juantities of fresh tunas, granaditas, bananas, 
aguacates, and other fruits, besides pulque a discrétion, 
The other peopie were assembled in circles under the 
trees, cooking fowls and boiling eggs in a gipsy 
fashion, in cauldrons, at little fires made with dry 
branches; and the band in its intervals of tortillas 
and pulque, favoured us with occasional airs. After 
breakfast we walked out amongst the Indians, who 
had formed a sort of temporary market, and were 
selling pulque, chia, roasted chesnuts, yards of baked 





Nothing could be more picturesque than the whole 


meat, and every kind of fruit. Wethen returned to 





The bull shakes his head free of | 


see a great bull-fight, which was followed by more 
herraderos—in short, spent the whole day amongst 
the toros, and returned to dinner at six o’clock, some 
in coaches, some on horseback. In the evening all 
the people danced in a large hall; but at eleven 
o'clock [I could look on no longer, for one of these 
days in the hot sun is very fatiguing. Nevertheless, at 
two in the morning, these men, who had gone through 
such violent exercise, were still dancing jarabes.” 

On returning to Mexico, Madame Calderon 
had an opportunity of describing an earthquake ; 
which, however, appears to have terrified a poor 
little clerk, who came in with dispatches at the 
critical moment, and her scarlet hucamaya, far 
more than the lady. This brings her chronicle 
up to Christmas, which festival is celebrated in 
Mexico with an infinite number of quaint 
usages :-— 

“ Christmas eve isthe last night of what are called 
the Posadas, a curious mixture of religion and amuse- 
ment, but extremely pretty. The meaning is this: 
At the time that the decree went forth from Czsar 
Augustus, that ‘all the world should be taxed,’ the 
Virgin and Joseph having come out of Galilee to 
Judea to be inscribed for the taxation, found Beth- 
lehem so full of people, who had arrived from all 
parts of the world, that they wandered about for nine 
days, without finding admittance in any house or 
tavern, and on the ninth day took shelter in a manger, 
where the Saviour was born. For eight days this 
wandering of the Holy Family to the different Posadas 
is represented, and seems more intended for amuse- 
ment to the children than anything serious. We went 
to the Marquesa’s at eight o’clock, and about nine 
the ceremony commenced. A lighted taper was put 


‘into the hand ef each lady, and a procession was 


formed, two by two, which marched all through the 
house, the corridors and walls of which were all de- 
corated with evergreens and lamps, the whole party 
singing the Litanies. K——— walked with the Dow- 
ager Marquesa; and a group of little children, dressed 
as angels, joined the procession. They wore little 
robes of silver or gold lama, plumes of white feathers, 
and profusion of fine diamonds and pearls, in bandeaux, 
brooches, and necklaces, white gauze wings, and white 
satin shoes, embroidered in gold. At last the pro- 
cession drew up before a door, and a shower of fire- 
works was sent flying over our heads, I suppose to 
represent the descent of the angels; for a group of 
ladies appeared, dressed to represent the shepherds 
who watched their flocks by night upon the plains of 
Bethlehem. Then yoices, supposed to be those of 
Mary and Joseph, struck up a hymn, in which 
they begged for admittance, saying that the night 
was cold and dark, that the wind blew hard, and 
that they prayed for a night's shelter: a chorus of 
voices from within refused admittance ; again those 
without entreated shelter, and at length declared 
that she at the door, who thus wandered in the night, 
and had not where to lay her head, was the Queen 
of Heaven! At this name the doors were thrown 
wide open, and the Holy Family entered singing. 
The scene within was very pretty: a nacimiento, 
Platforms, going all round the room, were covered 
with moss, on which were disposed groups of wax 
figures, generally representing passages from different 
parts of the New Testament, though sometimes they 
begin with Adam and Eve in paradise. There was 
the Annunciation—the Salutation of Mary to Eliza- 
beth—the Wise Men of the East—the Shepherds 
the Flight into Egypt. There were gréen trees and 
fruit trees, and little fountains that cast up fairy 
columns of water, and flocks of sheep, and a little 
cradle in which to lay the Infant Christ. One of the 
angels held a waxen baby in her arms. The whole 
was lighted very brilliantly, and ornamented with 
flowers and garlands. A padre took the baby from 
the angel, and placed it in the cradle, and the posada 
was completed. We then returned to the drawing- 
room—angels, shepherds, and all, and danced till 
supper time. The supper was a show for sweetmeats 
and cakes.” 

We will now bear Madame Calderon company 
in anexcursion to Zierra Caliente, which she made 
in the month of February. To enter fully into the 
spirit of this, the reader must forget the driving 
sleet and roaring winds, which just now confine 
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availing herself “ of a quiet day in a hospitable 
country house, too sunny to go out,” to journalize 
her ramble for his edification. We cannot give 
the journey complete, but shall begin at Cuerna- 
vaca, at the entrance of Zierra Caliente, to 
which city Madame Calderon’s party was escorted 
by soldiers. For robbers make a prominent 
figure in all Mexican adventures—the diligence 
from Puebla, at the time here referred to, was 
robbed as regularly as it started—and the road 
to Cuernavaca was yet more dangerous :— 

* Cuernavaca (cow's horn), the ancient Quauhna- 
huac, was one of the thirty cities which Charles the 
Fifth gave to Cortes, and afterwards formed part of 
the estates of the Duke of Monteleone, representa- 
tive of the family of Cortes, as Marquis of the valley 
of Oajaca. It was celebrated by the ancient writers 
for its beauty, its delightful climate, and the strength 
of its situation ; defended on one side by steep moun- 
tains, and on the other by a precipitous ravine, through 
which ran a stream, which the Spaniards crossed by 
means of two great trees that had thrown their 
branches across the barranca, and formed a natural 
bridge. It was the capital of the Tlahuica nation, 
and, after the conquest, Cortes built here a splendid 
palace, a church, and a convent of Franciscans, be- 
lieving that he had laid the foundation of a great city. 
And, in fact, its delicious climate, the abundance of 
the water, the minerals said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood, its fine trees, delicious fruits, and vicinity to 
the capital, all combined to render it a flourishing 
city. It is, however, a place of little importance, 
though so favoured by nature: and the conqueror’s 
palace is a half-ruined barrack, though a most pic- 
turesque object, standing on a hill, behind which 
starts up the great white volcano. There are some 
good houses, and the remains of the church which 
Cortes built, celebrated for its bold arch; but we were 
too tired to walk about much, and waited most 
anxiously for the arrival of horses and men from the 
sugar estate of Don Anselmo Zurutuza, at Atlaca- 
mulco, where we were to pass the night. The house 
where the diligence stopped was formerly remarkable 
for the fine garden attached to it, and belonged to a 
wealthy proprietor. We sat down amongst the fruit 
trees, by the side of a clear tank, and waited there 
till the arrival of our horses and guides. It was 
nearly dusk when they came—the sun had gone down, 
the evening was cool and agreeable, and after much 
kicking, and spurring, and loading of mules, and bark- 
ing of dogs, we set off over hill and dale, through 
pretty wild scenery, as far as we could distinguish by 
the faint light, climbing hills and crossing streams for 
two leagues; till at length the fierce fires pouring 
from the sugar oven chimneys of Atlacamulco, gave 
us notice that we were near our haven for the night. 
We galloped into the court-yard, amongst dogs and 
negroes and Indians, and were hospitably received by 
the Administrador (the agent). Greatly were we 
divided between sleep and hunger ; but hunger gained 
the victory, and an immense smoking supper received 
our most distinguished attention. This morning, 
after a refreshing sleep, we rose and dressed at eight 
o’clock—late hours for tierra caliente—and then 
went out into the coffee plantation and orange walk. 
Anythingso lovely! The orange trees were covered 
with their golden fruit and fragrant blossom ; the 
lemon trees, bending over, formed a natural arch, 
which the sun could not pierce. We laid ourselves 
down on the soft grass, contrasting this day with the 
preceding. The air was soft and balmy, and actually 
heavy with the fragrance of the orange blossom and 
starry jasmine. - All round the orchard ran streams 
of the most delicious clear water trickling with sweet 
music, and now and then a little cardinal, like a 
bright red ruby, would perch on the trees. We pulled 
bouquets of orange blossom, jasmine, lilies, double 
red roses, and lemon leaves, and wished we could 
have transported them to those lands where winter 
is now wrapping the world in his white winding-sheet. 
The gardener, or coffee-planter—such a gardener !— 
Don Juan by name, with an immense black beard, 
Mexican hat, and military sash of crimson silk, came 
to offer us some orangeade; and having sent to the 
house for sugar and tumblers, pulled the oranges from 
the trees, and drew the water from a clear tank over- 
shadowed by blossoming branches, and cold as though 
it had been iced, There certainly is no tree more 


beautiful than the orange, with its golden fruit, 
shining green leaves, and lovely white blossom with 
so delicious a fragrance. 
Atlacamulco was an earthly paradise.” 


Now for a few of the minor plagues of Tierra 
Caliente: a more engaging list we have not seen 
since the reverend Sydney specified the pleasant 
creatures catalogued in Mr. Waterton’s “ Wan- 
derings” for the Edinburgh Review. Scorpions 
and their varieties having been dismissed,— 

“There are other venomous reptiles,” says Madame 
Calderon, “ for whose sting there is no remedy, and 
if you would like to have a list of these interesting 
creatures, according to the names by which they are 
known in these parts, I can furnish you with one 
from the best authority. These, however,are generally 
to be found about outhouses, and only occasionally 
visit your apartments. There isthe chicaclina,a striped 
viper, of beautiful colours—the coralillo, a viper of a 
coral colour, with a black head—the vinagrillo, an 
animal like a large cricket. You can discover it, 
when in the room, by its strang smell of vinegar. It 
is orange-coloured, and taps upon the person whom 
it crawls over, without giving any pain, but leaving 
a long train of deadly poison—I have fancied that I 
smelt vinegar in every room since hearing this—the 
salamanquesa, whose bite is fatal: it is shaped like a 
lizard—the eslaboncillo, which throws itself upon you, 
and if prevented from biting you, dies of spite—the 
cencoail, which has five feet, and shines in the dark ; 
so that fortunately a warning is given of the vicinity 
of these animals in different ways; in some by the 
odour they exhale, in some by the light they emit, 
and in others, like the rattlesnake, by the sound they 
give out. Then there is a beautiful black and red 
spider, called the chinclaquili, whose sting sends a pain 
through all your bones ; the only cure for which is to 
be shut up for several days in a room thick with 
smoke. There are also the tarantula and casampulga 
spiders, Of the first, which is a shocking looking soft 
fat creature, covered with dark hair, it is said, that 
the horse which treads on it, instantly loses its hoof 
—but this wants confirmation.” 


The principal “lion” of Tierra Caliente is the 
cave of Cacahuamilpa. This is almost inaccessible 
to ladies, so steep are the roads, and so numerous 
the perils of the way. But Madame Calderon 
was not to be dismayed—she made the journey, 
and was rewarded for it by splendid prospects, 
a poetical moonrise, with airs of orange-blossom 
and jessamine, which (figuratively) give to her 
pages the hue and the odour of a faéry tale. The 
wonder was at last reached in safety :— 

“We arrived at the centre of the cave, a superb 
portal, upwards of seventy feet high, and one hundred 
and fifty wide, according to the computation of a 
learned traveller—the rocks which support the great 
arch so symmetrically disposed as to resemble a work 
ofart. The sun was already high in the heavens, 
shining with intense brightness on the wild scenery 
that surrounded us, the rocks and trees and rushing 
waters; a sensation of awe came over us as we stood 
at the mouth of the cave, and, turning from day to 
night, strained our eyes to look down a deep descent 
into a gigantic vaulted hall, faintly lighted by the red 
embers of a fire which the Indians had kindled near 
the entrance. We made our way down a declivity 
of, it may be, one hundred and fifty feet, surrounded 
by blocks of stone and rock, and remained lost in 
astonishment at finding ourselves in this gloomy sub- 
terranean palace, surrounded by the most extraordi- 
nary, gigantic, and mysterious forms, which it is 
scarcely possible to believe are the fantastic produc- 
tions of the water which constantly trickles from the 
roof. I am shocked to confess it—I would prefer 
passing it over—but we had tasted nothing that 
morning, and we had rode for eight hours, and were 
dying of hunger! Moreover we travelled wita a cook, 
a very tolerable native artist, but without sentiment 
—his heart in his stew-pan ; and he, without the least 
compunction, had begun his frying and broiling opera- 
tions in what seemed the very vestibule of Pharaoh’s 
palace. Our own mozos and our Indian guides were 
assisting his operations with the utmost zeal; and in 
a few minutes, some sitting round the fire, and others 
upon broken pyramids, we refreshed ourselves with 








We felt this morning as if 
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ing farther on our exploring expedition. ‘Unroman. 
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this cav! 
tic as this proceeding was, we looked, Indians agg yet that 
all, rather awful, with no other light than the ruddy not kno 
glare of the fire, flickering upon the strange, gigantic It seem 
forms in that vast labyrinth ; and as to what we felt at thes 
our valour and strength of mind were increased seven. and rar 
fold. Twenty-four huge pine torches were the pack ¥] 
lighted, each man carrying one. To K—-and me these &' 
were given lighted wax candles, in case by accident count ¢ 
any one should go astray from his companions, anj of cryst 
lose his way, as would too certainly happen, in the strong) 
different windings and galleries and compartmentsof to turn 
the cave, and be alone in the darkness! We walked that 0! 
on in awe and wonder, the guides lighting up the sides could 
of the cavern with their torches. Unfortunately, it nature 
is indescribable; as in the fantastic forms of the materi 
clouds, every one sees some different creation of his order. 
fancy in these stupendous masses. It is said that throug 
the first sala, for travellers have pretended to divide day Wi 
it into halls, and a very little imagination may do so, thank! 
is about two hundred feet long, one hundred and seeing 
seventy wide, and one hundred and fifty in height here | 
a noble apartment. The walls are shaded with dif near!) 
ferent colours of green and orange; great sheets of enter¢ 
stalactites hang from the roof; and white phantoms, curios 
palm trees, lofty pillars, pyramids, porches, and a perish 
thousand other illusions, surround us on all sides, to th 
One figure, concerning which all agree, is a long witho 
haired goat, the Evil One in that form. Some say windi 
that there are no living animals here, but there is divid 
no doubt that there are bats ; and an exploring party, striki 
who passed the night here, not only heard the hissing such 
of the rattlesnake, but were startled by the apparition mon 
of a fierce leopard, whose loud roarings were echoed unfo 
amongst the vaults, and who, after gazing at them by pyra' 
the light of the torches, stalked majestically back into —an 
the darkness. We passed on into the second sala, thirs 
collecting as we went fragments of the shining stones, crys 
our awe and astonishment increasing at every step, phat 
Sometimes we seemed to be in a subterranean Egypt- coul 
iantemple. Thearchitecture was decidedly Egyptian, hel 
and the strange forms of the animals resembled pale 
those of the uncouth Egyptian idols ; which, together = 





with the pyramids and obelisks, made me think, that 















































































































































perhaps that ancient people took the idea of their mat 
architecture and of many of their strange shapes from lin 
some natural cave of this description, just as nature the 
herself suggested the idea of the beautiful Corinthian veh 
pillar, Again, we seemed to enter a tract of country r 
which had been petrified. Fountains of congealed ort 
water, trees hung with frozen moss, pillars covered “ 
with gigantic acanthus leaves, pyramids of ninety . 
feet high losing their lofty heads in the darkness of y 
the vault, and looking like works of the pre- Adamites; cor 
yet no being but He who inhabits eternity could have bre 
created them. ‘his second hall, as lofty as the os 
other, may be nearly four hundred feet in length. z 
We then passed into a sort of double gallery, separated . \ 
by enormous pyramidal formations— stalagmites, , 
those which are formed by water dropping on the ea 
earth. The ground was damp, and occasionally rs 
great drops trickled on our heads from the vaults eo 
above. Here Gothic shrines, odd figures; some that y 
looked like mummies, others like old men with long 

beards, appal us like figures that we see in some wild or 
dream, These are intermingled with pyramids, N 
obelisks, baths that seem made of the purest ala- n 
baster, &c. * * Here the cave is very wide—about d 
two hundred feet, it is said. When we left this tr 
double gallery, we came to another vast corridor, it 
supported by lofty pillars, covered with creeping I 
plants, but especially with a row of the most gigantic h 
cauliflowers, cach leaf delicately chiselled, and looking 

like a fitting food for the colossal dwellers of the 

cavern, But to attempt any thing like a regular I 
description is out of the question. We gave ourselves 

up to admiration, as our torches flashed upon the 7 
masses of rock, the hills crowned with pyramids, the r 
congealed torrents that seem to belong to winter at y 
the north pole, and the lofty Doric columns that bring t 
us back to the pure skies of Greece. But amongst all t 
these curious acciden/s produced by water, none 18 1 
more curiously exquisite than an amphitheatre, with ¢ 
regular benches, surmounted by a great organ, whose ' 
pipes, when struck, give forth a deep sound. It is 
really difficult not to believe that some gigantic race ( 
once amused themselves in these petrified solitudes, 
or that we have not invaded the sanctuary of some | 








fried chicken, bread, and hard eggs, before proceed- 


mysterious and superhuman beings. It is said that 
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this cavern has been explored for four leagues, and 
et that no exit has been discovered. As for us, I do 
not know how far we went: our guides said a league. 
It seemed impossible to think of time when we looked 
at these great masses, formed drop by drop, slowly 
and rarely and at distant intervals falling, and looked 
hack upon the ages that must have elapsed since 
ae cg mag ed epee 

of the loose ston ater, & asses 
a rock that we had to climb over, our guides 
strongly recommended us to return. It was difficult 
to turn away our eyes from the great unformed masses 
that now seemed to fill the cave as far as the eye 
could reach. oa eng pe a . sage 

’s vast workshop, from which she drew the 
er which her hand was to reduce to form and 
order. We retraced our steps slowly and lingeringly 
through these subterranean palaces, feeling that one 
day was not nearly sufficient to explore them, yet 
thankful that we had not left the country without 
seeing them. The skeleton of a man was discovered 
here by some travellers, lying on his side, the head 
nearly covered with crystallization. He had probably 
entered these labyrinths alone, either from rash 
curiosity or to escape from pursuit ; lost his way and 
perished from hunger. Indeed to find the way back 
to the entrance of the cave is nearly impossible, 
without some clue to guide the steps amongst these 
winding gal’eries, halls, and issues, and entries, and 
divided corridors. ‘Though there are some objects so 
striking that they may immediately be recognized, 
such as the amphitheatre for instance, there is a 
monotony even in the variety ! and I can imagine the 
unfortunate man wandering amongst obelisks and 
pyramids and alabaster baths and Grecian columns 
—amongst frozen torrents that could not assuage his 
thirst, and trees with marble fruit and foliage, and 
crystal vegetables that mocked his hunger ; and pale 
phantoms with long hair and figures in shrouds, that 
could not relieve his distress—and then his cries for 
help, where the voice gives out an echo, as if all the 
pale dwellers in the cave answered in mockery—and 
then, his torch becoming extinguished, and he lying 
down exhausted and in despair near some inhospitable 
marble porch, to die. As we wentalong, our guides had 
climbed up and placed wax candles on the top of all 
the highest points, so that their pale glimmering 
light pointed out the way to us on our return. The 
Indians begged they might be left there ‘ on account 
of the blessed souls in purgatory,’ which was done. * * 
I never saw or could have imagined so beautiful an 
effect as that of the daylight in the distance, entering 
by the mouth of the cave; such a faint misty blue, 
contrasted with the fierce red light of the torches, and 
broken by the pillars through which its pale rays 
struggled. It looked so pure and holy, that it seemed 
like the light from an angel's wings at the portals of 
the ‘citté dolente.’ What would that poor traveller 
have given to have seen its friendly rays! After 
climbing out and leaving the damp, cool subterrane- 
ous air, the atmosphere felt dry and warm, as we sat 
down to rest at the mouth of the cavern, surrounded 
by our Indian torch-bearers.’’ 

We must pass a visit to Puebla, and a letter 
or two principally concerning Mexican balls, 
Mexican toilettes, and Mexican operas—merely 
noting, apropos of the last, that Madame Cal- 
deron makes mention of Signora Cesari, a con- 
traltosinger of some promise, who was in England 
in 1834, and of whom we have since lost sight. 
Here, indeed, we had better pause—though we 
hope to return to the work once again. 





Punch’s Letters to his Son. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Orr & Co. 
Tuesr. epistles of the Chesterfield of the show-box 
made their first appearance in the columns of the 
London Charivari; and as the other performances 
of Mr. Jerrold are still better known, formal cri- 
ticism is not required from us, which, for many 
reasons, we are not sorry for. If breaking butterflies 
on wheels be a sorry occupation, breaking wasps, 
without being more dignified, is a less pleasant occu- 
pation. ‘That our friend “Punch is, on the present 
occasion, more waspish, than wooden heads (to use a 
phrase of Mr. Dickens’s) “ usually are,” is the great 
fault, which, if critically disposed, we should find 


as well as of mirth and jocosity ;’’ and he has kept 
the word of promise very strenuous!y throughout the 
volume. Now, as far as Mr. Jerrold is concerned, 
it must be admitted, that the vices he lashes are 
worthy of contempt or indignation, and we say, 
“ ditto, to Mr. Burke.” The great blemish, indeed, 
of the literature of the day, is being mirthful and 
jocular (when not maudlin and sentimental) about 
thoughts and actions which disgrace humanity. So 
far, therefore, Mr. Jerr :°4’s satire is appropriate ; but 
in its relation to the imputed correspondent, there is 
a little want of dramatic keeping. Punch is a fellow 
of infinite merriment, and if he does dally with 
interdicted subjects, like Hamlet’s player, he only 
murders “in jest,” or, like the Irishman at Donny- 
brook fair, “ meets his friend, and for love knocks him 
down.” Punch, according to our notion of his humours, 
regards only the funny side of human affairs: and, 
lacking the gall necessary for turning mankind the 
seamy side outwards, is more disposed to laugh in 
their face, than to sneer—a manifestation purely 
bilious. This oversight may be thought a pardon. 
able slip, and so it is; but in a dramatist, we own 
it surprises us :—the more so, because Mr. Jerrold 





doubtless is aware, that consistency in puppets 
is a serious business, Puppets have no brains to 
warrant their ratting @ Uindiscretion, on their own 
account; they must be contented to follow their 
leaders. ‘They are also too wooden-headed, to 
possess the requisite flexibility. With statesmen, 
indeed, it is different; and consistency, as regards 
them, is but “a scoundrelly virtue.’ But Punch, 
more especially, exists only in his idiosyneracy ; 
and he might as well part with his hooked nose 
and his broken back, as with his moral peculiarities. 
How is it, that at the first squeak of his voice, on 
turning a corner, a host of pleasant associations rise 
in the mind of the hearers, that the whole drama of 
his life passes in mental vision before us, and that 
gentle and simple, quicken their pace to greet their 
old friend? It is precisely because he is not an old 
friend with a new face; that he is no weathercock, 
turning with every gale of doctrine, running round the 
entire diapason of opinion at the puffing of expe- 
diency ; but ever the same, true (as the dial to the 
sun) to his own nature, constant to the same princi- 
ples, faithful to the same predilections, and, in short, 
a person altogether to be depended on: but some- 
thing too much of this. It is enough to state, that 
pretermitting usage, Punch, in these letters, does not 
contine his hard hits to his béton, hut lays about 
him with his pen most manfully, scattering the gall 
of his ink on every side, after the most approved 
style of magazine writing. At starting, he dedicates 
his book to the Lord Chamberlain, to show his inde- 
pendence :— 

“T resolved to dedicate these Letters to you. The 
reason is obvious: —THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN NEVER 
DID ANYTHING FOR PUNCH! You have graciously 
let me alone; and I have flourished under the be- 
nignity of your neglect. I pitch my stage wheresoever 
I will, in Westminster or not, without your warrant: 
I act my plays without your licence. I discourse 
upon the world as it is, on the life that is moving 
about us, and on the invisible emotions of the heart 
of man, and pay no penny to your deputy. I in- 
crease in social importance ; for I am not withered 
by your patronage. Had fate made me, for these last 
two hundred years, the master of a play-house, how 
different might have been my condition!—Had I, 
since the act which made you protector and censor 
of the dramatic sisters, Melpomene and Thalia — 
poor girls! there are people who swear you have 
treated °em worse than Mrs. Brownrigg used her ap- 
prentices—had I felt your patronage, how often had 
I been banco rotte,—how often had I played—un- 
derstand me, not paid—a ‘ doleful dump” in Portugal 
Street !” 

This is the key-note of the entire work, and with 
it sounding in the ear, the dullest reader may know 
what he has to expect. We shall, therefore, only 
give a slight sample or two of his quality, and com- 
mit him to the benevolence of his readers, We begin 
with the history of Mrs. Muggeridge’s two pokers :— 

“ The widow Muggeridge, in her best room, had two 
pokers. The one was black, and somewhat bent; the 
other shone like a ray of summer light—it was efful- 





with the volume. Mr. Jerrold has taken for his 


gent, speckless steel. Both pokers stood at the same 


motto, “ A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, fire-place. ‘What!’ youask,‘and did the widow Mug- 


geridge stir her fire with both?’ Certainly not. Was 
a coal to be cracked—the black poker cracked it; 
was the lower bar to be cleared—the black poker 
cleared it; did she want a rousing fire—the black 
poker was plunged relentlessly into the burning mass, 
to stir up the sleeping heart of Vulcan; was a tea- 
kettle to be accommodated to the coals—the black 
poker supported it. ‘ And what,’ methinks you ask, 
‘did the bright poker?’ I answer nothing—nothing 
save to stand and glisten at the fire-side,—its black, 
begrimed companion, stoking, roking, burning, bang- 
ing, doing all the sweating work. As for the bright 
poker, that was a consecrated thing. Never did Mrs. 
Muggeridge go to Hackney for a week to visit her 
relations, that the bright poker was not removed 
from the grate ; and, carefully swathed in oiled flannel, 
awaited in greasy repose the return of its mistress, 
Then, once more in glistening idleness, would it 
lounge among shovel and tongs; the jetty slave, the 
black poker, working until it was worked to the stump, 
at last to be flung aside for vile old iron! One dozen 
black pokers did the bright poker see out; and to 
this day—doing nothing—it stands lustrous and in- 
active! My son, such is life. When you enter the 
world, make up all your energies to become—A 
Bright Poker.” 

There is a whole encyclopedia of wisdom in the 
chapter on the choice of a profession, with its bright 
poker conclusion in favour of being “ nothing,”—the 


| short road to eating of the fat of the land, and being 


clothed in purple and fine linen. But, alas! every 
one cannot go to Corinth by wishing ; and therefore 
the Corinthian capital of the social column needs 
must be within the reach only of the few. In illus- 
tration of a very trite piece of morality, we have an 
apposite story :— 

* How, or by what accident they escaped from the 
Mint, was never known, but certain it is that one hun- 
dred guineas of pure gold, without the least alloy, 
were once upon a time issued to the world, Old 
Gregory Muckly, by chance, obtained half-a-dozen 
pieces of this coin, which, together with a few other 
pieces, were carefully hoarded in a worsted stocking; 
and when Gregory was safely deposited in churchyard 
clay, they became the rightful property of his son 
Hodge. Hodge was a simple, honest creature; caring 
nothing for the pomps of the world ; 

The sum of all his vanity, to deck 
With one bright bell some fav'rite heifer's neck. 

Business however brought him to London. Well, 
before he returned to Gammon Farm, he would pur- 
chase a London present—a bran new scarlet shawl 
for sister Suke. ‘Iwo guineas did Hodge, with fra- 
ternal self-complacency, set apart for this gift. Caught 
by the truthful assurance exhibited in a mercer’s 
window that the stock was ‘ selling off under prime 
cost,’ Hodge thought he was sure of at least a three 
guinea shawl for two. Hereupon, he entered the 
shop; rolled his eyes from side to side, seeking the 
radiant present for sister Suke. * * ‘There, sir,’ said 
the mercer, throwing the shawl upon the counter; 
*there’s a scarlet.’ ‘Ha! ha! soit be—like apoppy,* 
chuckled Hodge. ‘A poppy, sir,—a poppy’s brick- 
dust to it,’ said the tradesman. ‘* Nay, nay, not so,’ 
cried Hodge ; ‘and I think I have seen more poppies 
than thee.” ‘Ha! ha! no doubt, sir—very true. 
Well, I assure you, to anybody else this article would 
be three guineas und a half; but to you, we'll say 
two.’ ‘There theygpe,’ said Hodge; and he laid 
down the two unalloyed guineas on the counter. As 
the tradesman took up the coin, a shadow fell upon 
his face ; and turning to his shopman, he whispered, 
‘Run for a constable.” Then addressing himself to 
Hodge, he said, * Walk this way, if you please.” In 
two minutes Hodge was in the mercer’s back par- 
lour ; in five, in the custody of a constable; and in 
ten more arraigned before a magistrate, being charged 
with an attempt to pass off bad money, * Look at 
the things, your worship ; look at their colour—feel 
’em—they’ll bend like pewter ; and to attempt to 
pass such pocket-pieces upon an honest tradesman,— 
really!’ and the mercer was bursting with indigna- 
tion. Hodge's defence was not listened to, and he 
was sent to gaol for two days, until a proper officer 
from the Mint could be in attend to pr 

judgment on the suspected guineas. ‘ Indeed, this 
is curious,’ said Mr. Testem, the Mint functionary : 








‘but I don’t wonder at your suspicions: the fact is, these 
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guineas are too good.’ Mr. Testem then narrated that 
a hundred pieces of coin, of pure, unalloyed gold, had 
been accidentally issued, and that Hodge’s two gui- 
neas were of them. My son—he who in this world 
resolves to speak only the truth, will speak only what 
is too good for the mass of mankind to understand ; 
and, like Hodge, will be persecuted accordingly.” 

On the subject of umbrellas Punch thus enlargeth, 

“T have now to speak of Umprettas. Would 
you, my son, from what you have read -of Arab hos- 
pitality—would you think of counting out so many 
penny-pieces, and laying them in the hand of your 
Arab host, in return for the dates and camel’s milk 
that, when fainting, dying, with thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue, he hastened to bestow upon you? Would 
you, I say, chink the copper coin in the man’s ear, 
in return for this kindly office, which the son of the 
desert thinks an ‘instrumental part of his religion’? 
if with an ignorance of the proper usages of society, 
you would insult that high-souled Arab by any tender 
of money, then my son—but no! I think you in- 
capable of the sordidness of such an act,—then would 
you return a Borrowed Umbrella! Consider it. 
What is an umbrella but a tent that a man carries 
about with him—in China, to guard him from the 
sun, in England to shelter him from the rain? 
Well, to return such a portable tent to the hos- 
pitable soul who lent it,—what is it but to offer 
the Arab payment for shelter? What is it but to 
chaffer with magnanimity, to reduce its greatness to a 
mercenary lodging-house-keeper? Umbrellas may 
be ‘hedged about’ by cobweb statutes; I will not 
swear it is not so; there may exist laws that make 
such things property ; but sure I am that the hissing 
contempt, the loud-mouthed indignation of all civi- 
lized society, would sibilate and roar at the bloodless 
poltroon, who should engage law on his side, to obtain 
for hirn the restitution of a—lent umbrella !” 

On the borrowing of books, Punch is still more 
eloquent, but the theme is too sore a subject to us: 
and we will only add a maxim of our own,—that is, 
never lend a book to man, woman, or child, who 
would borrow only because he sees the volume on 
your table, and takes a fancy to it; the writ, in this 
case, depend on it, is never returnable. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Cockerell’s Lectures on Architecture. 
LECTURE IV. 

Or the divisions of the art proposed, that of Do- 
mestic and Villa Architecture alone remained to be 
considered. On this subject, two important prelimi- 
nary remarks were to be made. Firstly, that the 
republican form of government, which prevailed in 
the ancient world after the 7th century B.c., greatly 
influenced the style of domestic buildings, which 
were expressly unostentatious externally, towards 
narrow streets, lined with shops, reserving all their 
elegance for the interior, in the atrium impluviatum 
—porticatum—the exedra, &c. Secondly, that po- 
pulations and fashions having been derived from the 
East, an oriental character was impressed on the 
ancient habits and arrangements of countries in 
which (as in Italy especially) the northern and occi- 
dental now prevail; as derived from an opposite 
source. Whoever walks through the streets of Pom- 
peia, after having resided amongst the Turks, will be 
struck with this fact. The profuse employment of 
water, in the bath, the impluvium, and in the corner 
of every street—the narrow streets—the secluded 
mansions, within high walls—the internal air and 
space—the subdivision of the house into the men’s 
apartments and the women’s—the harem—the light- 
ness of the costume—all express migration from 
warmer climates, and a marked distinction of the 
races of modern and ancient inhabitants. 

The Jews lived chiefly on the terraced tops of the 
houses, as the Professor presumed the Pharaoh to 
have done. “ Ahaziah” (II Kings, c.i.), King of 
Samaria, “ fell down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber ;” and it was thence that David, in a wan- 
ton moment, incurred the curse which fell upon his 
family. The house top is ever the scene of prayer. 
“Let him that is on the house top,” says our Saviour, 
“not come down into his house, neither enter there- 
in,” (Mark, xiii. 15); yet it is possible that in latter 
ages they had adopted the Greek and Roman ichno- 
graphy,—it was, perhaps, through the roof of the 
atrium testudinatum that the sick man was let down 
to be cured by our Saviour (Luke, vy. 19). 

The narrowness of the streets, and unostentatious 
style of the houses in Athens, occasioned disappoint- 
ment to the traveller, as Diczarchus expressly tells 
us; in Rome the same; and as the houses were 
limited by the Augustan law to 70 feet high, we must 
suppose them unattractive. The fragments of the 
great plan of Rome, inscribed on the pavement of 
the temple of Romulus, by order of Septimius Se- 
verus, and published by Bellori, shéw the resem- 
blance of the houses to those of Pompeia. It was 
an extraordinary innovation on the ancient humility 
of the Roman house, which Cesar proposed, in de- 
manding permission of the Senate to erect a fastigium, 
or pediment, over his door. 

But the complete account of the Roman aristo- 
cratic house is to be found in the ‘ Palais de Seaurus,’ 
by Mons. Mazois, as also of the citizen’s house, in the 
*Ruines de Pompeia,’ so admirably illustrated by 
that ingenious and lamented architect. 

But if the Roman nobles accomplished the admir- 
able works described, in favour of the public, they did 
not neglect their own comforts. Under the Empire 
they lived as individuals with the income of mon- 
archs ; and Strabo tells us expressly that “ they built 
their villas after the palaces of the kings of Persia.” 
The number of them was also extraordinary ; for, as 
Lucullus said, “they were as wise as those birds 
which change their residence with the seasons.” 

Cicero had nineteen villas, and it was in one of 
these that Cesar honoured him with a morning call, 
and paid him the very high compliment of taking a 
vomit in order that he might do justice to his lunch. 
In another he delighted to ornament his library 
with Greek paintings and sculptures, which his friend 
Herodes Atticus was always collecting for him. 

It was a fortunate legacy to the architect-anti- 
quary which Pliny had left, in the description of his 
villa at Laurentinum. It had often employed the 
ingenuity of the architect, since the revival, but with 
small profit, till the discovery of the ancient ichno- 
graphy of Pompeia. The Professor exhibited his own 
restoration, founded upon those data, in which, 
though he differed in some points from his accom- 
plished friend, Mons. Haudebourt, in his elegant 
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mended it to the student, on account of the sess 
research and taste shown in the composition. Some 
of the features he would describe. You entered g 
small atrium, and thence a court in the form of the 
letter D, surrounded with a portico, which was en. 
closed partially with glass (the very original of oy; 
old conventual cloisters), and thus excluded ro 
weather. Thence througha gay court intoatriclinium 
which hung over the sea, and had windows all rourd 
three sides, giving the full enjoyment of the air, and 
view of wood and mountains beyond. To the left of 
this was a room, at the end of which was a rotunda 
(in apside curvatum), so contrived as to receive the 
sun’s rays from the rising to the setting: in this was 
a case containing books, calculated to detain you, and 
such as “one loves to read over and over again,” 
This arrangement afforded an angular parterre, pro. 
tected on all sides except the south from the winds, 
and concentrating the sun's rays—a delightful refuge 
in the winter season. There were rooms heated by 
pipes from a hypocaustum, and others to retire to 
in stormy weather, to escape the roaring of the waves; 
a large bath for cold and hot bathing; a perfumery; 
and spheristerium, or fives court ; a long gallery 
(crypto porticus) with windows on either side, which, 
when opened, admitted the fragrance of beds of violets, 
and the sun’s rays at the rising and setting. “ At the 
end of this,” continues Pliny, “is a casino I built 
myself—my delight: in it I have an Heliocaminus, 
asun chamber, warmed by windows all round; while 
reposing on my couch in a recess adjoining, I can see 
the garden, the landscape, and the sea, through a 
glazed door; I can study in perfect quiet here, and 
escape all the noise and disturbance of my servants, 
occasioned by the Saturnalia.” 

Pliny omits some features of great interest in the 
Roman house, as the Sacrarium, (the chapel, ) in which 
the Lares (the household gods,) were placed, and 
sometimes the imagines majorum, of which the Ro- 
mans, like ourselves, were justly proud. The Tabli- 
nium, for the archives, which also received these 
sometimes; and the Ergastulum, that room of the 
domestic side of the house in which chastisement was 
administered to the slaves, in the approved fashion of 
our schools at this day, as we see by various paintings 
preserved to us. 

Pliny describes his gardens, his figs and mulber- 
ries, his gestatio bordered with box, and plantations 
disposed in the form of the Xystus and the Hippo- 
drome ; classical titles, which give a charm to fea- 
tures otherwise insignificant: and since “ the world,” 
says Sir C. Wren, “is governed by wordes,” they may 
often be adopted by the architect with good effect, 
when introduced appropriately and without pedantry. 

The attention to the sun’s rays in the milder 
climate of Italy, so conspicuously shown in Pliny’s 
letters, is confirmed by all the authorities of anti- 
quity. 

Vitruvius (b. 6, c. vii.) is very particular in his 
recommendations to this effect; but the wisest of 
men, in a still warmer climate, has enforced this point 
yet more strikingly :—* To make a house pleasant,” 
says Socrates, “it should be cool in summer and warm 
in winter: the building, therefore, which looks to- 
wards the south will best secure these objects, for the 
sun which will enter into the rooms in winter, will, 
by its greater altitude, pass over its roof in summer. 
For the same reason, these houses ought to be carried 
up to a considerable height, the better to admit the 
winter’s sun; whilst those to the north should be left 
much lower, as less exposed to the bleak winds from 
that quarter: for, in short,” continues he, “that house 
is to be regarded as beautiful where a man may pass 
every season of the year pleasantly, and lodge what- 
ever belongs to him in security.” 

The modern Italians are not less attentive to as- 
pect, which they significantly express by the proverb, 
‘“‘ Dove non viene il sole, viene il medico.” 

But the most extraordinary villa of the ancient 
world, was that of Hadrian, at Tivoli, in which he 
displayed all the acquirements and collections of 
taste, during twenty-one years’ of constant travel 
through this vast empire ; in it was reproduced every 
remarkable building of the world, and probably 
every statue of celebrity, since from this magazine 
the Baths of Caracalla were furnished eighty years 
after, and the Vatican in some of its most precious 
ornaments. The whole was said to be inclosed in 4 





version of the Laurentinum, yet he strongly recom- 





wall ten miles in circumference, Pizzo Legorio, 
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Kircher, Contini, and Panini, have engraved and 
written upon the remains. - 

The modern villas of Rome, built by the popes and 
cardinals since the fifteenth century, convey to us 
some of those graces in which the ancient villas 
abounded. In these all the great masters of the 
revival have displayed their research and ingenuity. 
They are described in the elegant work of Messrs, 
Percier and Fontaine, to which the Villa Pia, by 
Mons. Boucher, has lately been added. 

Our own architects of the sixteenth, encou- 
raged by Bacon, Burleigh, and Wotton, certainly 
studied these works, and engrafted some of their 
principles on our Elizabethan Architecture, which 
adaptsitself admirably to our climate and the extent 
of our establishments. Bacon (Essays, vol. I.) de- 
scribes his idea of a villa with great detail, insisting 
upon the aspect and the seasons as primary consider- 
ations. Indeed, all authorities agree upon this sub- 
ject, except those of the nineteenth century, and 
especially the patentees of hot air or hot water 
apparatus. : 

‘The Elements of Architecture,’ by Sir Henry 
Wotton, being ‘the Rules and Cautions of this Art 
cast into a Comportable Method,’ are amongst the | 
most precious and the earliest in our language. He 
was long ambassador at Venice, from Elizabeth and 
James, and seems to have been personally acquainted | 
with Palladio. Domestic and villa Architecture are | 
special subjects with him ; for, says he, “ Every man’s 
proper mansion and home being the theater of his | 
hospitalitie, the seat of self-fruition, the comfortablest 
part of his own life, the noblest part of his son’s in- 
heritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, to the | 
possessor himself an epitome of the whole worlde, | 
may well deserve by these attributes according to the | 
degree of the master, to be decently and delightfully | 
adorned.” 

In truth, during three centuries the cultivation of | 
this branch of Architecture may be said to be peculiar 
to England, and that, while monumental and palatial 
edifices are better illustrated on the continent, the 
constitution of this country, and of the English mind 
—prone to the salutary retirements of home, the 
centre to which all its desires and warmest imaginings 
are ever pointing—have made the English house of 
every grade the most perfect in comfort and conve- 
nience, and the villa the beau idéal of individual pos- 
session, and the branch of the art in which our 
country excels beyond all others. 

The compact square villa, after Palladio especially, 
was introduced by Inigo Jones, and much advanced 
by the model of those at Genoa, published by Rubens, 
who recommends them as full of beauty and conveni- 
ence, and admirably suited to gentlemen of moderate , 
fortune, such as the republic of Genoa is composed | 
of, But the extension of the habits and the require- 
ments of the present day have outgrown the square | 
villa, and we are constrained to build a house beside 
the villa to accommodate them, with the worst pos- | 
sible effect in the group and in detail ; for in vain the | 
plantation attempts to hide it out; an anomalous | 
composition is the result, and we had better have | 
reverted to the Elizabethan mansion, which cast the | 
house and offices into one in the extended E or H, | 
or the French mansion, “ entre cour et jardin,” of the 
eighteenth century, reserving the centre for the best 
apartments, and the wings for offices, and the en- 
trances in the angles communicating easily with all. 

The least rational of English productions in this 
sortis seen in the castellated elevation adapted to this 
plan—the battlements and dungeon-keeps of Edward 
the Third upon the Italian villa of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The menacing aspect, the 
machicolations, threatening hot lead upon the in- 
traders, in the distance, are, on the approach, found 
to be peaceful and harmless ; the fortress is accessible 
at every window, and expresses a security from dan- 
ger on better acquaintance, in direct contradiction to 
its fortified exterior. On entering the baronial hall, 
where you expect the paraphernalia of chivalry and 
the chase, retainers and bondsmen, you are addressed 
by a powdered footman, or may discover a housemaid 
sweeping the marble pavement. 

The Grecian villa is hardly better conceived ; it 
May be taken for a library, or a philosophical 
institution. An extensive portico, borrowed from 
Minerva Polias, imposes its order on the whole com- 








| world. 


| vestibules, of which he esteems them the best 





position, which is to be compressed accordingly, at the 


cost of all its internal proportions and accommoda- 
tions. Every useful appendage of vulgar convenience 
is to be suppressed, as ill-suited to its Platonic re- 
finement. As Swift says of Clelia,— 

You'd think that so divine a creature 

Felt no necessities of nature. 
But such architectural solecisms derogate from the 
dignity of the art, and convert into a theatrical or 
romantic dream, that which should embody sound 
sense and rational invention. 

The essential features should be prominently ex- 
pressed ; the nobler portions, the offices, kitchen, 
the clock, and the stables, should tell their own story. 
And fiction would be found unnecessary when all 
these are placed in due subordination and proper 
character by the artist’s hand. 

France, until recent times, essentially monarchical 
and aristocratic, has ever delighted in palaces; and 
since the reign of Francis I., they have been the most 
remarkable of Europe. Du Cerceau, Philibert de 
l’'Orme, Mansards, and Blondel, and many able suc- 
cessors, afford us the fullest information on the ich- 
nography adapted to these grades. In conception 
and design, and in many respects in execution also, 
the Louvre is the most magnificent palace of the 
Situated in the metropolis, and occupying 
thirty-two acres, its galleries, and museums, and 
its gardens, form the recreation of the people. The 
paternal monarch invites them into his courts and 


ornaments, the most familiar and acceptable guests 
at all hours; participating with them his refine- 
ments and his delights, they are endeared and ele- 
vated, and the Palace of the Arts and Sciences, a 
part of the entire composition, and ranging in the 
axis of the first court, forming the chief object from 
its windows, assure them of the nobleness of his 
views for their honour and real advantage. The 





palace itself, the work of centuries, still unfinished, | 
is the great attelier of artists,—the field in which they | 
may exercise their genius for centuries to come in 

their several works,—the great harbour in which | 
talent may find protection and employment. 


It was for the foundation of such schemes as these, | 
that Francis I. invited Vignola and Serlio, and the | 
painters of the school of Raphael, into France ; and | 
for their transmission to posterity, that he encouraged 
the publication of Cesari Csariano’s translation of | 
Vitruvius, and the elementary works of Serlio and | 
others, which obtained for him in return the title of 
the Father of Literature. Nor were his successors | 
inferior in these encouragements, which enabled 
native artists afterwards to rival the great Italians,— | 
for L’ Escot was preferred to Serlio, and Perrault to 
Bernini. 

The peculiarity of French orthography is in the 


| high roofs, subdivided into pavilions, affording great 


effect in composition of various and cumulating 
forms, aided by their high chimney shafts and dormer 
windows, and their vast windows below them, suited 
to the northern climate. Indeed, Philibert de l’Orme, 
and the architects of his day, have rendered the Ita- 
lian style homogeneous with the northern climate 
and circumstances in the happiest manner. 

A military people delight in pavilions; each apart- 
ment was to represent a tent. So in the Tuileries 
the line of tents is terminated with two, distinguished 
by the name of Pavilions de Flore and Marsan. A | 
maritime people delight in their ships: thus the | 
English apartments convey the idea of “between | 
decks,” and the larger buildings are often like the 
man-of-war hulk laid up in ordinary. So in Russia | 
the palaces have the air of barracks ; vast and forlorn, 
they remind the spectator of the plains of Siberia. 
In Egypt, the Troglodite excavation was revealed in 
the temple palace; in Greece, the log-house in the 
temple structure: in China, still the tent, in its sim- 
plest form. 

In the Middle Ages domestic architecture arose 
from the monastic structures in single rooms, lighted 
on either side like our colleges, the chimney shafts 
issuing from the eaves. The composite house of 
double rooms was borrowed from the Italians by 
Francis I., but even there the dégagement was want- 
ing, and the chamber, ante-chamber, waiting-room, 
and guard-room, were all passage-rooms. It is in the 
English palaces that this problem hasbeen best solved. 

But the Professor observed, that this digression 





had led us from the chronology of the art, which 


terminated with the Roman villa; and we now en- 
tered that melancholy period of history, in which all 
ancient ideas of human enjoyment were absorbed in 
loftier and more serious aspirations; and the art 
during the next 1000 years was employed alone in 
military and ecclesiastical buildings, by means of the 
Freemasons. The original institution of that order 
is traced even to the Greeks and Romans. Numa 
established the first corporations of architects, Collegia 
Fabrorum, together with the inferior Callegia Arti- 
ficum. They were invested with a religious charac- 
ter, and rights of framing laws and treaties amongst 
themselves, They greatly contributed to the increase 
of the Roman power amongst the barbarians, as have 
done our own people amongst the North American 
Indians, with whom an article of treaty, on their 
part, has always been to send a blacksmith amongst 
them. The Collegia were greatly promoted by the 
Roman Emperors in the rebuilding of cities, in the 
aqueducts and public works, and endowed with pecu- 
liar privileges, as freedom from taxation, holding 
councils with closed doors, &e. Victor relates that 
Hadrian was the first to attach a corps of architects 
to the Cohorts (about 120, a.p.)—an example which 
the admirable Institution of Civil Engineers at Put- 
ney, in favour of our Colonies, promises to follow 
with great advantage. 

But it was at the termination of the eighth cen- 
tury, that the masons of Como assumed their peculiar 
form of Freemasonry, raised into importance by the 
patronage of the commercial and zealous Lombards, 
in the building of churches and monasteries with new 
materials ; and dispersed after the destruction of that 
kingdom by Charlemagne, they spread themselves 
over Europe, obtaining bulls from the Pope, and 
maintaining peculiar rights and mysteries. Collegia 
had existed in England ; but, destroyed by the ravages 
of the barbarians, the Freemasons (probably of Como) 
were invited by Alfred, and after by king Athelstan, 
who gave thema charter in York (926), the original 
of which is said to exist still in that ancient city. It 
cites the Oriental Church, the history of architecture 
from Adam, with Rabbinical tales of the building of 
Babel, the Temple of Solomon ; Hieram, the Greeks 
and Romans, Pythagoras, Euclid, and Vitruvius, 
are quoted ; that St. Albanus (300, a.p.) obtained a 
charter from king Carausius, with sixteen laws, agree- 
ing with the corpus juris, relating to the Corpora or 
Collegia of ancient Rome. Another precious docu- 
ment preserved to us was written in 1450, under 
Henry VI., a great patron of Architecture, published 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (17538, p. 417). 

In 1459 a grand lodge was erected at Ratisbon, of 
which the Architect of Strasbourg cathedral was 
the grand master. Charters and privileges were added 
by Maximilian, 1498. In 1717, Sir C. Wren was 
the grand master in England; but shortly after the 
ancient fraternity altered its original form and_pur- 
pose, and became what we now understand by Free- 
masonry. Wren was then extremely old, and pro- 
bably unequal to oppose the perversion which then 
took place; and which, from his known services to 
the craft, we cannot doubt was contrary to his wishes. 

Thus the period of the revival was arrived at, and 
the Professor explained that in the previous and the 
present lecture he had devoted the more time to the 
review of ancient sacred and civil Architecture, from 
the persuasion that the art would never again effect 
similar productions; therefore that antiquity formed 
the great storehouse from which the architect was to 
draw his best instructions. 

It might be said, that the problem of architectural 
power and combination had been worked out and 
solved, that the mastery of the ancients was admitted, 
and that such works would never again be performed ; 
it would not again become a primary instrument of 
civilization. The human mind had passed through 
that stage of its discipline, and had embraced new 
sciences, engaging the faculties in occupations more 
advantageous to the improvement and happiness of 
our species. The intellectual growth to the manhood 
of our nature, now perhaps attained, would esteem 
Architecture ever a powerful engine in the attain- 
ment of the sublime and beautiful, but would pro- 
bably never again indulge that preponderating regard 
given to it by the ancients. 

The middle ages laboured after the ancient models 
with many divergencies: in the revival with the 
muses, the conviction of their pre-eminence was ad- 
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mitted, and their laws and principles were confessed 
as unalterable. Nothing then was wanted but to 
revive them, and the zeal with which this object was 
pursued was immense. 

In 1416, Poggio Bracciolini, in searching for ma- 
nuscripts, discovered a copy of Vitruvius, “ covered 
with dust and rubbish, in a tower not fit to receive a 
malefactor,” says he, “at the monastery of St. Gal, 
at Constance.” Copies of this happy revelation 
were spread amongst the learned, until the invention 
of printing, in 1445, multiplied them amongst the 
great architects of the day—Brunelleschi, Cesariano, 
Bramante, and others. The magnificent Alberti was 
one of the chief of these, but not finding in Vitruvius 
sufficient to inform and fire the student’s mind, he 
composed that work which all competent judges have 
esteemed the most masterly compilation in the art 
extant. “Seeing,” says he, (lib. vi.) “that of all 
antiquity Vitruvius alone has reached us, that such 
chasms and imperfections appear in his work, that 
his help is insufficient : his language, too,__Greek to 
the Romans, and Latin to the Greeks—leaves so 
much unintelligible, I thought it the duty of an 
honest and a studious mind to free this science from 
ruin; though the rehearing without meanness, re- 
ducing to a just method, writing in an accurate style, 
and explaining perspicuously so many various mat- 
ters—so unequal, so dispersed, and so remote from 
the common use and knowledge of mankind—cer- 
tainly required a greater genius and Icarning than I 
ean pretend to,” &c. 

But he did not confine himself to the theory of 
his art ; as a scholar, a mathematician, a Platonist, 
and of a noble family, he associated with all the 
greatest spirits of his day, and was intimate with the 
living masters, and the progress of their works. 
Whatever comes from him, therefore, is generous, 
moral, philosophical, practical, and elevating: he 
proves himself truly of the order of cavalieros; he 
mounts you upon his horse, which quickly you find a 
Pegasus; he raises you above the vulgar cares and 
labours of this nether world, and in his airy flight he 
shows you all the kingdoms of the world and their 
handiworks; and then he sets you down, cheered, 
instructed, delighted, and exulting in your profes- 
sion, 

The only English edition is that of Leoni, 1755. 
The spirit of that day deemed art a primary in- 
strument of civilization ; it became the boast and the 
occupation of the little courts of the rival states of 
Italy ; literary societies, discussions, and conversa- 
ziones, discovered and refined upon the true principles 
of poetry and of fine arts; and a Bembo, Sadolet, 
Annibal Caro, Castiglione, Aretino, and a host of lite- 
rary stars, all contributed their zeal and means to 
the xsthetical intelligence of artists. Architecture 
became the field of poetical imagination: and we 
have the ‘Yrvorepopayea, ‘The sufferings of love in 
a dream,’ by the learned friar, Collonna,in which the 
wonders and delights of the art, and of its theories 
(full of original and beautiful conception, the source 
from whence the artists of the day drew continually), 
are accompanied with the romantic and amorous ad- 
ventures of blighted love, of which the author was the 
victim. * The Dream of Poliphilus,’ printed by Aldus, 
in 1499, was published in French in 1600, with new 
plates, engraved from the drawings of Jean Gougeon. 

From that period (early in the fifteenth century) 
to the present day we have a race of able architects 
in an uninterrupted chain, each adding some new 
grace or invention to the art, on which theirmerit and 
celebrity are founded ; all these we now appropriate 
without appreciating their difficulties, and these pro- 
gressions ; or due acknowledgment to each for the 
contributions gradually made to our common stock. 
On the accompanying drawings of some of the great 
works of those masters, on which our present practice 
is based, the Professor proceeded to offer some com- 
ments. It must be premised, that the revival found 
the art under very different circumstances. The 
growth of liberty in the Middle Ages, magnifying the 
individual, whose house now became his castle, an 
aristocracy balancing the kingly authority, the in- 
crease of commerce, and many other causes, altered 
the whole face of domestic architecture; it might 
rafely be asserted, that no palace of the solidity of the 
Strozzi or of Burlington House, ever existed in an- 
tiquity. The remains of the most insignificant 
temples and public buildings are still found, but the 


absence of any remains of such solid mansions as those 
throughout the ancient world might be adduced in 
proof, that the domestic architecture of the an- 
cients was slight and ephemeral. The houses of the 
ancients, like those of the Turks, were of wood 
and brick, covered with plaster and with paint. 
Columns, indeed, abounded, but they were moveables, 
or furniture, the objects of manufacture at the quar- 
ries, and of trade. These reflections were sufficient 
to show, that the features which the architects of the 
revival, in their endeavour to restore classical archi- 
tecture, were new in execution and design, and re- 
quired a stretch and effort of mind, which we do not 
sufficiently take into account. Those who may be 
considered the active restorers of architecture are,— 
Brunelleschi, Bramante, Alberti, Peruzzi, Serlio, 
San Gallo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, San Micheli, 
Sansovino, Galleazzo Alessi, Vignola, Palladio, Scam- 
mozzi, L’Escot, Philibert de l’Orme ; many others 
might be added, but none more remarkable than 
these. The question occurs, in what particulars were 
these men great ? the answer will always be, that not 
only were they eminent practitioners, but they ad- 
vanced their art, and contributed new views and in- 
ventions towards its perfection. 

The first essays were in imitation of the system 
observed in the Colosseum and the Theatre, namely, 
the column and trabeation in relief, and superposed 
upon the frieze and arch, and this, in a small scale, 
formed a crowning order upon the tower on which 
Brunelleschi raised his dome at Florence. The same 
difficulties of constructing the trabeation, and of find- 
ing stone of sufficient size, and of funds for opening 
the quarries, which had induced the decline of archi- 
tecture under Diocletian, occurred in its restoration ; 
and it required the experience of one hundred and 
fifty years to suspend the disengaged entablature in 
the ancient manner, with any boldness of scale and 
projection, as in Perrault’s Louvre, about 12 feet 6 in. 

Brunelleschi, in his church of St. Spirito and St. 
Lorenzo, employed the orders in good proportion, but 
these supported arches. The celebrity of Bramante’s 
St. Pietro, in Montorio, doubtless arose, in great mea- 
sure, from the accomplishment of the trabeated en- 
tablature, though the scale was indeed small, only 
3 ft. 10 in. from column to column. But the timid 
application of the classical orders to the middle age 
buildings, often of large dimensions, gave them rather 
the character of trinkets hung upon them than of 
constituent parts of the fabric. Bramante, indeed, 
made a great step in the palace of Cardinal Wolsey, 
but the orders are still delicate in low relief, the win- 
dows circular-headed (from the difficulty of exe- 
cuting the square trabeated head) with the horizontal 
entablature above them. ‘The basement, though 
elegant, has a gothic character, and the crowning 
cornice has but a small projection: the whole is dry 
and timid. But Bramante had the merit of inventing 
the coupled columns, which gave breadth and pro- 
portion to the front not otherways attainable. The 
ancients had left no examples of this disposition—but 
such were its advantages that it was at once accepted 
| by Raphael and his successors: Perrault used it in 
| the Louvre and Wren in St. Paul's. 

Alberti’s bold and master mind originated many of 
those features which his successors knew how to 
| adopt, particularly in his church at Mantua; he gave 
| the hint which M. Angelo followed in St. Peter's, of 
| incorporating the whole height of the interior (not 
| done till then) in one order, and vaulting the ceiling. 
| His church at Rimini bears the stamp of Roman 
magnificence, quite beyond his age. 

Peruzzi was the first to render his orders homoge- 
neous with the structure, and his giving to the en- 
tablature of the upper order (especially in the Far- 
nesina) a proportion suited to the entire height of the 
two, was as beautiful as it was new: it was afterwards 
adopted by Sansovino in the Library at Venice with 
the greatest effect. 

But Peruzzi executed an entablature in the Palace 
Massimi, and square-headed doors of no mean dimen- 
sions (six feet six inches between the capitals) : but it 
was especially in perspective that he made advances 
far beyond the conception of his day. In other par- 
ticulars, the merit of Peruzzi is unfolded by Serlio, 
his pupil, who possessed his collections and published 
them, through the patronage of Francis the First, in 
the first elementary work on the art written since the 
revival. The first edition in French is dated Paris, 











1545; it was translated into Italian at Venice 1550, 
and, by Robert Peake, into English, 1611, under 
James the First. 

San Gallo was remarkable for the dignity which he 

ve to his buildings (especially the Palace Farnese 
without the aid of the orders, except in subordinate 
dimensions, in the windows only, and in the inte. 
rior court and vestibule. The verticality which i, 
designed and usually conveyed by the orders he com. 
municated to his buildings by rustic quoins, Which 
carry the eye up, and enable it to embrace the whole 
front. This invention, which appears to be wholly 
his own, became popular and universal. ; 

The windows, with their small orders, are yp. 
doubtedly taken from the Roman tabernaculum, o 
ornamented niche, so often seen in the baths and jn 
the Pantheon, and was also a new application, 

Raphael, as great in Architecture as in Painting 
adopted his master Bramante’s invention of coupled 
columns, asalso San Gallo’s windowsand quoins, and 
if he did not invent, he employed the balustrade with 
singular grace and effect,—for grace united with 
strength and nobility, his Palace Pandolfini, Cag. 
farelli, and Uggieri are unequalled ; indeed, his 
letters show his enthusiasm for Architecture, his 
profound estimation of the antique, and his ardent 
aspiration for the restoration of Rome to its antique 
character and splendour. The backgrounds of his 
pictures are not less to be regarded as examples than 
his executed works, being designed with as much 
care as if they were to have been perpetuated in 
marble. 

M. Angelo distinguished his designs by vastness 
and singularity, compared with the previous schemes 
of Raphael, Peruzzi, and San Gallo. We are sur. 
prised at his boldness in proposing one order, eight 
feet in diameter, for the external front, and a corre- 
sponding disengaged entablature for an extended 
portico in the west front—which latter, however, was 
never attempted. His Palace of the Capitol has 
many merits and peculiarities, one of which, prac- 
tised in the Laurentian Library also, was the sinking 
his columns in niches. 

Vignola has been deservedly regarded as a master 
of the first merit, and has been hitherto the great 
authority in the French school, as Palladio has been 
of the English. His stereotomy, profile, proportion, 
and composition are admirable ; his orders are gene- 
rally subordinate, often at the top of his buildings 
they are never coupled as in Bramante and Raphael, 
but he reconciles the wide intercolumniation by a 
panel which gives proportion and sustains the pilas 
ter with excellent effect. This expedient, much 
followed in Italy and in France, was original with 
him, as was also his modillion cornice, extending to 
the frieze, and giving extent and importance to the 
entablature, proportioned to the whole height of the 
building, in a better mode than that of Peruzzi. 
This beautiful invention is recommended without 
ostentation :—“ Questa cornice,” says he, “la quale 
ho mesa pit volte in opera per finimento di facciate, 
ho conosciuto che riesce molto grata.” This cornice 
was made the termination of the fabric, on which he 
never permitted a blocking or balustrade. But Vig- 
nola was chiefly remarkable for an artifice of com- 
position, which, by subordinating the parts, gave ap- 
parent vastness to the whole ; his doors and windows 
are remarkably small, the latter 3 feet 8 inches by 7 
feet, only in Caprarola—but, being finely proportioned 
and complete in their members, deceive the specta- 
tor into the belief of actual scale. This artifice has 
been much used by his successors, especially in the 
upper portions of churches, with good effect, where 
no means of comparison or admeasurement are 
offered, just as a man becomes a giant when seen 
upon a hill and against the clouds. 

Sansovino, the Lombardi, and San Michele, Palla- 
dioand Scammozzi, formed aschool peculiar to Venice, 
uniting sculpture in the happiest manner with Archi- 
tecture. Inthe Library of Venice, one of the most 
beautiful buildings of the world, Sansovino adopted 
two orders, to the upper of which he applied the deep 
frieze and entablature suited to the entire height, 
after the invention of Peruzzi, the intercolumniations 
being occupied with the Venetian window, so much 
employed afterwards in England,—these windows 
having columns doubled transversely in the thickness 
of the wall, by which an amazing solidity and rich 
ness is communicated to the architecture ; an arrange- 
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ment subsequently adopted by Palladio in his town 
at Vicenza with admirable effect. 

San Michele, chiefly a military architect, and who 
first gave the gates of cities the character afterwards 
universal, is remarkable for the energy, richness, and 
expression given to his works. His employment of 
the orders and of rustics is exemplary. His gates at 
Verona, and his palaces in Venice, especially of the 

imani, are masterpieces. 
dle, by ad the most laborious and learned 
architect of the revival, produced his effects by a 
happy employment of two orders, the one ona scale 
comprehending the entire height, the other subordi- 
nate, comprehending about two-thirds of that height. 
This principle had been employed by the ancients in 
the adjustment of side porticoes to the temple, and 
in the Propylea of Athens. In this last, the subordi- 
pate being 10, the principal is 15; in the Casa del 
Capitano it is 10 to 164; the same in the Basilica; 
in the Casa Valmarana 10 to 204. This principle 
may be regarded as the secret of Palladio’s magnifi- 
cence, just as the subordination of windows and fea- 
tures was of Vignola’s. But his employment of the 
arch in conjunction with the trabeated arrangement 
adopted from the baths, his classical plans, his mas- 
tery over all the features and parts of architecture, 
cannot be enough studied. 

The two volumes on the architecture of Venice, 
by Cicognara—the single volume of the works of 
San Michele at Verona, by Albertolli—and the works 
of Palladio, by Bertotti Scammozzi, should be within 
the reach of reference to the architect at all times. 

The pompous Scammozzi (braggadocio, as Inigo 
Jones calls him. probably from personal acquaint- 
ance, in his visit in 1614,) was a follower of Palladio, 
though he assumed to be an inventor. He was, how- 
ever, the first to accomplish a portico, of any size, | 
with a disengaged trabeation, in the church of the | 
Theani. He was chiefly remarkable for the em- 
ployment of orders above orders in well-studied pro- 

rtions. 

Galeazzo Alessi turned the peculiar locality of 
Genoa to immense advantage, and was the most 
active of those who have stamped upon the architec- 
ture of Genoa that sumptuous character 89 original 
and exemplary. ‘This architect was in frequent com- 
petition with Palladio and Vignola at Brescia, Bo- 
logna, and other cities. 

L‘Escot and Philibert de /Orme, in France, la- 
boured with great advantage on the materials thus | 
offered by the great masters of Italy ; and they are 
chiefly remarkable for their adaptation of their in- 
ventions to the requirements of a northern climate, 
in large windows, chimney shafts, high roofs, &c. | 

The student will add many more peculiarities and | 
titles of merit to the great masters of the revival, 
from the hints here offered. 











FEMALE CILARACTERS IN ‘KING JOIN’ 
Tue Lapy Constance. 

Ty her elaborate consideration of the character of 
The Lady Constance, Mrs. Jameson falls somewhat 
into the error which has constantly, more or less, heen 
committed in treating of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays—that of failing to consider, not only the com. 
Position of each drama on the whole, but the con- 
ception and developement of every character in it, 
primarily and independently with relation to dramatic 
art, and without any regard whatever to realor alleged 
departures from the literal or even the substantial 
truth of history. Unless this point of view be 
steadily maintained by the critic in forming his dra- 
natic judgment, his opinions will, at every moment, 
be liable to fall into inconsistency and injustice. A 
very little reflection should have sufficed to show any 
commentator the preposterousness of dragging Shake- 
§peare, the dramatist—the dramatist transcendently 
and exclusively—to the bar of historical criticism— 
kind of procedure which, in the following obser- 
Yations, we shall studiously avoid. 

The subject of the piece before us, then, is not so 
much ‘The Life and Death of King John,’ as it is 
the triumph of right, and justice, and feeling, and 
beauty, and poetry, for all time, in the universal 
heart of mankind, over the very meanness, selfish- 
hess, and crime, which oppress and crush them for 
the hour. Whatever doubts might exist at the his- 
toric period in question, as to the validity of young 
Arthur’s title to the crown of England, any such doubt- 





| tenance the smallest impression of that nature. 


ful title would have been little to the purpose of the 
dramatist ; and accordingly we find, in the play, that 
Arthur's claim and John’s usurpation are regarded by 
all parties as clear and indisputable. In the very 
opening of the piece, 
Your strong possession, much more than your right, 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me, 
says John’s mother, Queen Elinor, assuredly his 
warmest and staunchest partizan. This clearness of 
Arthur's title cannot be overlooked for a moment, 
without essentially perverting and weakening the in- 
terest which the poet has attached to the position as 
well as the character of the widowed mother, Con- 
stance of Bretagne. Nor is it Shakespeare’s fault, if 
the reader or spectator fail to be forcibly reminded of 
this fact, at numerous intervals throughout the play. 
Among the most remarkable of these instances, are 
the passages to that effect in those ruminating speeches 
of Faulconbridge (the most intelligent as well as de- 
voted and spirited of John’s adherents) which form, 
as it were, the chorus of the tragedy. Thus, when 
moralizing on the peace patched up between the two 
kings by the marriage of Blanch to the Dauphin, he 
speaks of the French monarch as one 
—whose armour conscience buckled on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God's own soldier ; 
and adds that this “commodity,” this self-interest, 
against which the speaker is railing, 

Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 

From a resolved and honourable war, 

Toa most base and vile-concluded peace. 
Again, at the close of the fourth act, over the dead 
body of Arthur, addressing Hubert, he says— 

Go, bear hin in thine arms— 

Ilow easy dost thou take all England up ! 

From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth, of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven. 


It is in tracing the course of the retribution upon 
John, political and personal, as a usurper and a mur- 
derer, brought upon him by those unscrupulous 
means which he had taken to prevent it, that the in- 
terest of the concluding act resides, and the satisfac- 
tion which it affords to the feelings of the auditor. 

So far, then, from representing either Arthur or his 
mother as ambitious, the poet, in legitimate pursuit 
of his dramatic object, has studiously excluded from 
view every historical cireumstance that could coun- 
He 
has not only reduced the prince’s age to such tender 
years as would hardly admit of his harbouring a 
political sentiment ; but, in direct opposition to the 
recorded facts, represents the boy as one of a pecu- 


| liarly mild and quiet temper, devoid of all princely 
| airs and all appetite for command—simple-hearted, 


meck, and affectionate. He weeps at the violent 
scene produced by his mother’s meeting with Queen 


| Elinor, and exclaims, 


Good my mother, peace ! 
I would that I were low laid in my grave; 
Iam not worth this coil that’s made for me. 
Again, to his mother’s violent grief at hearing of the 
accommodation between the two kings, he says, 
1 do beseech you, madam, be content. 
And again, in “his innocent prate” to his keeper 
Hubert, 
SoI were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long, &c. 
Is it not plain that this very inoffensiveness is designed 
by the dramatist to place in the stronger light the 
clearness of Arthur’s title, as the exclusive reason for 
his uncle’s hostility, at the same time that it deepens 
so wonderfully the pathos of the scene wherein he 
pleads for the preservation of his eyes? Another 
element of this pathos is, the exceeding beauty which 
the poet has ascribed to the princely boy, which 
is made to affect the hearts of all who approach him, 
even the rudest of his uncle’s creatures, and gives to 
this only orphan child the crowning endearment to 
his widowed mother’s heart. 

That mother herself, it ismost important to observe 
and to bear in mind, whatever she was in history, is 
not represented by the poet as courting power for its 
own sake. Had heso represented her, it would have 
defeated one of those fine contrasts of character in 
which Shakespeare so much delighted—that between 
Constance and Elinor, which is perfect in every way. 
The whole conduct and language of Constance in the 
piece, show that her excessive fondness for her son, 
and that alone, makes her so eagerly desire the re- 
stitution of his lawful inheritance. She longs to see 
this one sole, and beautiful, and gracious object of 





her maternal idolatry, placed on the yedestal of 
grandeur which is his birthright, that she may idolize 
it more fondly still— 
Thou and thine usurp 

The dominaticn, royalties and rights 

Of this oppressed boy. 
Such is her defiance to Elinor. Still more strikingly 
unfolded is the entire subordination, in the breast of 
Constance, of all ambitious view, to the concentrated 
feelings of the doting mother, in the well-known 
address to Arthur, when her sworn friends have be- 
trayed her— 


If thou that bidst me be content wert grim, 
Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
* * * 


I would not care, I then would be content; 

For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and Fortune joined to make thee great. 
Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose. But Fortune, oh! 
She is corrupted, changed, and, won from thee, 
Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. 

If we could still doubt of the absolute and all-ab- 
sorbing predominance of the maternal affection, it is 
disclosed to us in all its awful and beautiful depth, in 
those bursts of sublimest poetry that gush from her 
heart when informed of Arthur's capture. In all 
those she never once thinks of him as a prince, who 
ought to be a king—far less of the station to which 
she is herself entitled. It is the thought of never 
more beholding her “absent child,” her “ pretty 
Arthur,” her “fair son,” that is driving her to dis- 
traction — 

I will not keep this form upon my head 

While there is such disorder in my wit.— 

O Lord! my boy! my Arthur! my fair son! 
My life! my joy! my soul! my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow's cure! 

We come now to consider the most important point 
of all that should guide us in judging of the histrionic 
expression of this character—namely, the indications 
afforded by the whole tenour of the incident and 
dialogue, as to the individuality of Constance’s person 
and disposition as a woman—independently even of 
that maternal relation in which the drama constantly 
places her before us. 

That Constance, in the poet’s conception, is of 
graceful as well as noble person, we are not left to 
infer merely from the graces of her vigorous mind, 
nor from the rare loveliness of her child, and her 
extreme sensibility to it. We hear of her beauty 
more explicitly from the impression which it makes 
upon those around her,—especially from the excla- 
mations of King Philip on beholding her distress for 
Arthur’s loss, the greater part of which we regret to 
find omitted in the present acting of the play— 

O, fair affliction, peace! 

Bind up those tresses. O, what love I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs, &e. 
But it is the moral and intellectual beauty, the logic 
and the poetry of the character, that it is most essen- 
tial to consider. And here we are called upon to 
dissent materially from the view of this matter which 
Mrs, Jameson has exhibited at some length. In com- 
mencing her essay on this character, she numbers 
among the qualities which the Lady Constance of 
Shakespeare has in common with the mother of 
Coriolanus, “ self-will and exceeding pride.” Ina 
following page, she speaks again of “her haughty 
spirit” and “her towering pride.” Again, of “ her 
proud spirit” and “her energetic self-will;” and 
“her impetuous temper conflicting with her pride.” 
Once more—*On the whole it may be said, that 
pride and maternal affection form the basis of the 
character of Constance ;” and “in all the state of her 
great grief, a grand impersonation of pride and 
passion.” But the contrary of all this inherent 
pride and self-will which the critic alleges, appears 
in the poet’s delineation. It is the mild language of 
gratitude and patience that we first hear from Con- 
stance, in the scene where she thanks the French king 
and the Austrian duke for their espousal of her dear 
son’s cause, but entreats them to wait for John’s 
answer to the French ambassador before they proceed 
to bloodshed. In the scene where she encounters 
Elinor, all the “ pride and self-will” are on the side 
of her enemies; the outraged right and feeling on her 
own. To Elinor'’s 

Who is it thou dost call usurper, France ? 
it is but natural that she should say 
Let me make answer—thy usurping son, 
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And Elinor’s atrocious imputation upon her, of adul- 
ery and of guilty ambition, 

Out, insolent! thy bastard shall be king, 

That thou mayst be a queen, and check the world, 
more than justifies all the keenness of retort that 
follows. That she resents the insults thus added to 
the injuries of her foes, infers but little pride. To 
have remained silent under them, would have been 
nothing less than meanness in any woman—most of 
all in a sovereign princess on so public an occasion. 
Again, in all her exclamations on the betrayal of her 
cause by her selfish allies, we find, indeed, all the sen- 
sitive and intellectual widow and mother, 

Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
but where is the proud self-will? It seems ex- 
traordinary that Mrs. Jameson and others should not 
have reflected that, had a particle of it been repre- 
sented as belonging originally and inherently to the 
character of Constance, it would utterly have marred 
the grand, the sublime effect of her concluding words 
in this majestic scene. It is simply because there is 
no pride in her nature—nothing but the indispensable 
self-respect of the woman, the mother, and the prin- 
cess, and more especially because the whole previous 
tenor of this scene itself exhibits her as anything but 
“an impersonation of pride”— 

For I am sick, and capable of fears ; 

Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears— 
that the passage in question is so wonderfully impres- 
sive. It is not the proud, fierce, haughty woman, but 
the sensitive and apprehensive woman alone, lashed 
out of all her usual habits of mind and temper, by 
direst injury and basest treachery, into intense resist- 
ance and resentment, to whom it can ever occur to say, 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 

To me, and to the state of my great gris, 

Let kings assemble; for my gric/’s so great, 

That no supporter but the huge tirm earth 

Can hold it up. Here I and Sorrow sit; 


Here is my throne—bid kings come bow to it! 
Here is pride indeed! wrung, for the first time, 
from a noble, tender nature, by the awful climax of 
indignant sorrow, and placing the “gentle Constance” 


on that towering eminence from whence, in the deso- 
late majesty of afflicted right, she hurls the keen 
lightnings of her eloquence upon the mean-souled 
great ones around her. Theirs, indeed, is the gain, 
but hers is the triumph! 

So much have we deemed it necessary to say in vin- 
dication of the moral qualitics wherewith Shakespeare 
has endowed his heroine. We must now say some- 
thing, for the guidance, it may be, both of the reader 
and the performer, in correction of some erroneous 
views, as we esteem them, to which the authoress 
above-cited, and others, have given circulation, re- 
specting the intellectual powers developed in this 
character. ‘The substance of Mrs. Jameson’s obser- 
vations on this head is contained in the following 
sentence :—“ The moral energy, that faculty which 
is principally exercised in self-control, and gives con- 
sistency to the rest, is deficient; or rather, to speak 
more correctly, the extraordinary developement of 
sensibility and imagination, which lends to the cha- 
racter its rich poetica colouring, leaves the other 
qualities comparatively subordinate.” 

“ollowing out this view of the matter, Mrs. Jame- 
son speaks of the dramatic Constance as “a generous 
woman, betrayed by her own rash confidence.” 
Generous she is; but where is the rashness of her 
confidence ? What better resource have she and her 
son, than to trust in the solemn protestations which 
the potentates best able to assist them are made to 
deliver at the opening of the second act? What 
weakness of intellect is here implied? It is clearly 
her best policy to confide in them. Again, Mrs. 
Jameson desires us to observe, that the heroine can- 
not, from her intellectual resources, “ borrow patience 
to submit, or fortitude to endure.” But, all feeling 
apart, what, we would ask, betrayed on every hand, 
and friendless as she is, has she to gain by submitting 
and enduring ? Constance herself understands her 
own position as clearly, as she feels it keenly ; and 
states it, too, with her own ever forcible and coherent 
logic. In arswer to the legate’s observation, respect- 
ing the excommunication of King John,— 

There’s law and warrant, lady, for my curse,— 
most justly does she reply, 

And for mine too: when law can do no right, 

Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong: 





Law cannot give my child his kingdom here, 

For he that holds his kingdom holds the law: 

Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 

liow can the law forbid my tongue to curse ? t 
Equally logical—more strikingly and terribly con- 
sequential than the cool reasonings of the Cardinal 
himself—are these sentences addressed to him in her 
despairing scene :— 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven. 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit ; 

And so he'll die; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 

I shall not know him: therefore never, never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more! 
Here, indeed, her heart may be said to stimulate 
her intellect to a sort of preternatural activity ; but 
she does not rave, she reasons herself into the climax 
of despair. Yet Mrs. Jameson speaks of “ the be- 
wildered pathos and poetry of this address ;” and in 
a subsequent page proceeds in the same strain—* It 
is this exceeding vivacity of imagination which in the 
end turns sorrow to frenzy,” and calls the sublime 
effusions of her despair “ the frantic violence of un- 
controlled feeling.” This is nothing less than using 
to the afflicted mother the language addressed to her 
by the cold-blooded papal diplomatist, 

Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow: 

and Constance’s own answer to the Cardinal is a 
triumphant refutation ofall such criticism :— 

Thou art not holy, to belie me so. e 

Iam not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; I was Geftrey’s wife ; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

lam not mad;—I would to heaven I were! 

For then, ’tis like, I should forget myself: 

O, if l could, what grief should I forget! 

Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shalt be canonized, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason 

How I may be delivered of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself. 

If I were mad, I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he :¢ 

Iam not mad; too well, too well I feel 

The different plague of each calamity. 

But in spite of this convincing protest, Mrs. Jame- 
son sees only, in the lady’s invocation to Death, that 
she “heaps one ghastly image upon another with all 
the wild luxuriartce of a distempered fancy” :— 

O amiable, lovely death! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 

Arise forth from thy couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity ; 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 

And bea carrion monster like thyself! 

Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smil’st, 

And buss thee as thy wife! Misery’s love, 

O come to me! 
For our own part, we can only exclaim upon this, 
oh! tremendous and resistless logic of high and true 
passion ! oh, “ lion sinews’’ lent to the intellect by 
the fearful pressure of despair upon the heart! 

We deem it requisite to dwell a little longer upon 
Mrs. Jameson’s general view of this matter, because 
the error into which she seems to us to fall respecting 
it, is an essential one, and pervades her criticism of 
Shakespeare’s more poetical characters. The two fol- 
lowing passages from this same essay of hers shall be 
our text :— 

“Tn fact, it is not pride, nor temper, nor ambition, 
nor even maternal affection, which, in Constance gives 
the prevailing tone to the whole character; it is the 
predominance of imagination. In the poetical, fan- 
ciful, excitable cast of her mind, in the excess of the 
ideal power, tinging all her affections, exalting all her 
sentiments and thoughts, and animating the expres- 
sion of both, Constance can only be compared to 
Juliet.” Again: “Some of the most splendid 
poetry to be met with in Shakespeare may be found 
in the parts of Juliet and Constance; the most 
splendid, perhaps, excepting only the parts of Lear 
and Othello ; and for the same reason, that Lear and 





+ The omission of this passage in acting, mutilates the 
developement of the intellectual part of this interesting 
character. 

t The omission of these eight lines in performance, is 
another mutilation, of the same nature as the one last-men- 
tioned, and even more injurious, 


Othello as men, and Juliet and Constance as wome, 
are distinguished by the predominance of the same 
faculties—passion and imagination.” 

Here seems to us to lie a radical error, that of 1. 
garding the “excess of the ideal power,” the predonj. 
nance of passion and imagination, as productive of 
“the most splendid poetry.’ For the Very reason 
that Lear and Othello, Juliet and Constance, ar 
sublime poets, that is, possess the creative mental 
faculties in the highest degree, neither fancy no, 
passion, however vigorous in them, can be predomi. 
nant, but must exist in due proportion to the strength 
of the reasoning faculty. Otherwise, the result would 
be, not poetry, but mere wild, incoherent raving, sue) 
as Mrs. Jameson has mistakingly attributed to the 
most impassioned speeches of Constance herself 
But, as she herself protests, she is not mad ; and not 
being mad, her most impassioned are also her mos 
logical passages; as is ever the case with a being 
like her, in whom a noble nature has unfolded itself 
in harmonious vigour. Her glowing heart, indeed, 
stirred by the deepest of all passions, a widowed 
mother’s boundless and idolatrous love, puts her rich 
and lively fancy into most active play ; but only her 
bright strong intellect could mould and elevate those 
crowding images into glorious and deathless imagin. 
ings. Whatever the actual princess might be, Shake. 
speare’s Constance is a poetess of the first order: and 
so, in one sense, must the actress be who undertakes 
to personate her. Feeling, fancy, and reason, in her 
soul, must each be strong, and all harmoniously 
blended. : : 

This brings us to the histrionic part of our obser. 
vations ; and, as in the course of Mrs. Siddons’s thea- 
trical career, the Lady Constance became one of her 
great parts, we turn, of necessity, to the record which 
Mr. Campbell’s Life of that great performer affords 
us, of what were her conception and execution of 
this arduous character. 

The remarks, then, extracted from Mrs. Siddons's 
memoranda, on the character of Constance, whom 
she designates as “the majestic, the passionate, the 
tender,’ show that she felt and appreciated the essen. 
tial tenderness of the character more fully and justly 
than the literary critic of her own sex, from whom 
we have been quoting. Still we find, from a careful 
perusal of the great actress’s observations, that the 
ideas of pride and majesty and command unduly 
predominate in her conception of the “ gentle Con- 
stance.” One source of this error it is important to 
point out. The first mention of Constance in the 
play speaks of her as “ that ambitious Constance ;’ 
and we affirm most confidently, that there is not 
another syllable in the piece from which it is 
possible to infer ambition on her part. It is quite 
plain, that the indolence or carelessness of most 
readers—a carelessness or indolence of which we 
might cite many similar examples—has caused 
this description of Constance to pass with them as 
the dramatist’s own view of the character. But what 
is the fact? That these words come from the lips of 
Constance’s deadly enemy and rival, Queen Elinor, 
who almost in the same breath confesses to us the 
fact of her and her son John’s usurpation. _ It is this 
same essential fact, attested by their own words, 
which leaves not the smallest scope for ambition in 
Constance, even supposing that the poet had, which 
he has not, represented her as loving power for its 
own sake. Surely, it is no more a proof of ambition 
that she desires to see her son possessed of a crown 
which is his birthright, than it is of covetousness fora 
man to desire the payment of a debt which is justly 
due to him. Yet we find even the acute perception 
of Mrs. Siddons to have been misled by the prevailing 
prepossession. Though abandoning the most absurd 
form of it, she says, “ I believe I shall not be thought 
singular when I assert, that though she has been de- 
signated the ambitious Constance, she has been am- 
bitious only for her son. It was for him, and him 
alone, that she aspired to, and struggled for hereditary 
sovereignty.” The same mistaken impression leads 
the great performer to speak repeatedly of “ disap- 
pointed ambition,” “baffled ambition,” as among 
the indignant feelings of Constance at the treachery 
of her allies. To the same source it must surely be 
attributed, that this interesting critic tells us at the 
very outset of her observations—‘ My idea of Con- 
stance is that of a lofty and proud spirit, associated 





with the most exquisite feelings of maternal tenders 
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yess.” This mistake, on which we have already had 
occasion to descant, of regarding her in the grand 
scene with her treacherous protectors, as possessed 
by a pride inherent and personal, instead of seeing that 
her sublime scorn and indignation spring exclusively 
from her deep, keen sense of violated friendship, uow 
added with lightning suddenness to outraged right and 
feeling and affection, lent, we suspect a colouring not 
quite appropriate, a too predominant bitterness and 
asperity of tone, to her acting of this scene, majestic 
and wonderful as it must have been. The sarcasms, 
we fear, were uttered too much in the manner of a 
woman habitually sarcastic ; and she seems to have 
fallen somewhat into the same error which we have 

inted out in Mrs. Jameson’s criticism, of confound- 
ing with mere frenzy the awful poetry that bursts 
from the tortured heart of the heroine. ‘ Goaded 
and stung,” says she, “ by the treachery of her faith- 
Jess friends, and almost maddened by the injuries 
they have heaped upon her, she becomes desperate 
and ferocious as a hunted tigress in defence of her 
young, and it seems that existence itself must surely 
jssue forth with the utterance of that frantic and 
appalling exclamation, — 

A wicked day, and not a holy day! &c.” 

Yet Constance might more justly be likened to a 
hunted hind than a hunted tigress; nor should her 
exclamations on this occasion, however appalling, be 
termed frantic. In all this, the poet, ever true to 
nature, has observed a due gradation. Here, indeed, 
is grief in its utmost, its proudest intensity ; but here 
is no despair—she is not even on the way to frenzy, 
as we find her to be in the scene which follows the 
capture of her son. 

Mr. Campbell, who, in speaking of Mrs. Siddons’s 
performance of this character, professes to have 
“almost as many circumstantial recollections of her 
as there are speeches in the part,” and who saw her 
enact it when ten years of practice and improvement 
in it must have brought her performance to its 
greatest perfection, relates one particular of it, which 
seems to us to exemplify very strikingly the errone- 
ous bias which we have indicated as warping her 
judgment respecting the essential quatities of the 
character. ‘* When,” says her biographer, “she 
= Lewis on the breast with the words, * Thine 

onour! oh, thine honour!’ there was a sublimity in 
the laugh of her sarcasm.” Now, we must aflirm, 
that anything like sarcastic expression of this passage 
isquite inconsistent with the essential character of 
Constance, and most inappropriate to the occasion 
upon which it is delivered. Here we must again in- 
sist upon the strict consequentiality and the sterling 
policy of the heroine’s behaviour throughout this 
agitated scene. Her expressions of indignation and 
her appeals to heaven, are not only natural in them- 
selves, but the inspiring instinct of maternal soli- 
citude teaches her, that friendless and powerless as 
the is otherwise left, they are the only instruments, 
the only weapons, remaining to her. Her one sole 
chance of redress now lies in the effect which her in- 
dignant logic may yet work upon the sensibility to 
shame and guilt that lingers in the breasts of some at 
least of her selfish allies, and which, it is barely 
possible, may move them to recede from their last 
disgraceful compact. Her invocation, in itself so 
sublimely fervent and impressive— 

Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjured kings! 

A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset, 

Set armed discord ’twixt these perjured kings! 

Hear me, O hear me! 
takes the awful character of prophecy from the almost 
immediate appearance of the legate, in whose mission 
there comes to her aid an accidental indeed, and in- 
different, but a most powerful ally. She is now en- 
couraged to strain every nerve of her intellect and 
her eloquence in enforcing the cardinal's denunciation 
against her principal oppressor, and his menace to 
the most potent of her treacherous friends. The 
dauphin, whose sense of honour, throughout the piece, 
18 represented as more susceptible than his father’s, 
is the first to show signs of retracting their late poli- 
tical engagements. Upon this relenting emotion 
the eagerly lays hold; and in opposition to the en- 
treaty of his bride, the Lady Blanch, who kneels to 
beg that he will not turn his arms against her uncle, 
makes the fervent religious adjuration— 

O, upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 





Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heaven ! 
And to Blanch’s last appeal— 
Now shall I see thy love. What motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife ? 
she rejoins, by urging triumphantly the noble moral 
sentiment,— 

That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 

His honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 
And on Philip’s consenting to break the treaty, she 
concludes with the grateful exclamation— 

O, fair return of banished majesty! 

Where, we would ask, is the tone of sarcasm in all 
this? The slightest touch of it might have defeated 
the very object, dearest to her on earth, for which she 
was pleading, by checking and offending those “ com- 
punctious visitings’’ the first symptoms of which she 
was alert to observe and to nourish in the breasts 
of her unfaithful friends, Sarcasm from her lips, at 
such a moment! No, indeed,—Constance and 


Shakespeare know too well what they are about ! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A most painful and affecting paragraph appears 
in the Leeds Intelligencer, to which, but for that pre- 
vious circulation, we should have hesitated to give 
publicity; embodying an extract from a letter written 
by Mrs. Southey (so long a favourite with the literary 
public as Caroline Bowles) to Mrs. Sigourney, the 
American authoress, in answer to one from the latter 
lady, wherein she had desired to be remembered to 
the Laureate. The misery which it describes is too 
sad and sacred for the common gaze ; and it is not 
without a feeling of awe that we contribute to draw 
aside the dark veil which has fallen between the world 
and him who was for so many years before it in the 
character of one of its teachers. “ You desire (says 
Mrs. Southey) to be remembered to him who sang of 
*Thalaba, the wild and wondrous tale.’ Alas! my 
friend, the dull, cold ear of death is not more insensi- 
ble than his, my dearest husband’s, to all communi- 
cation from the world without. Scarcely can I keep 
hold of the last poor comfort of believing that he 
still knows me. This almost complete unconsiousness 
has not been of more than six months’ standing, 
though more than two years have elapsed since he 
has written even his name. After the death of his first 
wife, ‘ Edith, —of his first love—who was for several 
years insane, his health was terribly shaken. Yet 
for the greater part of a year that he spent with me in 
Hampshire, my former home, it seemed perfectly re- 
established, and he used to say, ‘It had surely pleased 
God that the last years of his life should be happy.’ 
But the Almighty’s will was otherwise. The little 
cloud soon appeared which was in no long time to 
overshadow all. In the blackness of its shadow we 
still live, and shall pass from under it only to the 
portals of the grave. The last three years have done 
upon me the work of twenty. The one sole business 
of my life is that which, I verily believe, keeps the 
life in me—the guardianship of my dear, helpless, 
unconscious husband.” 

An ‘Old Subscriber’ to the Atheneum, as well as 
to the Opera, kindly sets us right about some of the 
forthcoming appearances at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in a note containing the following information :— 

February 6, 1843. 

I have just read your short article on Mr. Lumley’s Opera 
session. The following are the new engagements .—Sig. 
Conti, a tenor of the first order, and of the pure as opposed 
to the florid and artificial style ; Sig. Dai Fiori, who was a 
very good secondo tenore at Modena in the autumn of 
1841, and who is now at Paris, where he has succeeded so 
well, that he has been engaged for two more seasons, at 
an advanced salary; Sig. Zanchi, a primo basso, but 
not primo assoluto, at “La Fenice,” at Venice, a year 
ago; Sig. Fornasari, a very eminent basso cantante, is 
engaged, not for London, but for Vienna; Signora Buccini 
is a contralto of a disagreeable quality of voice, who has 
obtained an unmerited reputation. Moltini and the bass 
Panzini are re-engaged: the latter has to leave Cremona, 
where he now is, in order to be in London on the 28th of 
this month. 

We may add, that the ‘ Adelia’ of Donnizetti has 
been spoken of as the opening opera, and that a treaty 
is said to be pending betwixt the management and 
Sig. Ronconi. 

The tidings which are current respecting the Phil- 
harmonic Society, are even less promising than we 
had anticipated. The salaries of the orchestral per- 
formers have been cut down ; and it is stated that 
Sig. Dragonetti has retired. This is ominous: as also 
the heavy defalcation said to have taken place in the 





subscription list. There is hardly time left for the 
Directors to consider any measures of thorough re- 
form, but unless some be at once introduced, the 
Society must die, and that with little honour to 
itself: the reserve fund accumulated in former pros- 
perous seasons being almost exhausted.—The pro- 
gramme of the Second Concert of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, consisted of Beethoven’s Symphony in a, a 
symphony by Haydn, a scene from the ‘ Iphigenia’ 
of Gluck, a motett by Cherubini, and a violin per- 
formance by Sig. Camillo Sivori. 

A one-act trifle, ‘Les Deux Bergéres,’ by M. Bou- 
langer, son of the excellent comic actress, was pro- 
duced last week at the Opéra Comique. Here, by 
the way, we may add, that Madame Thillon, the 
pretty English prima donna of that lively theatre, is 
said to be engaged for our own Princess’s Theatre after 
Easter. The rest of the musical news from Paris 
does not amount to much, The great organ in the 
Church of St. Eustache is about to be rebuilt: it is 
promised, when finished to be the most monstrous 
instrument in Europe. Never was reform more 
loudly called for than in the organs of Paris, the 
hoarse and metallic dissonance of whose tones is 
nearly as offensive as the use to which they are put. 
A revival, however, in church music, and, of course, 
in organ-playing, is on foot in the French metropolis. 
To the organ in question will be applied the improve- 
ments in the distribution of wind, of our ingenious 
countryman, Mr. Barker, which have already proved 
so successful in the new instrument at the Cathedral 
of St. Denis.—A musical performance recently given 
in the Church of St. Roch, deserves notice for the 
peculiarity of its character. It consisted of a mass, 
the composition of M. Gauthier. a blind man born, 
and executed entirely by blind artists, trained under 
his professorship, at the Royal Institution ! 


Paganini seems fated “to adorn a tale,” if not “to 
point a moral,” even after his decease. The Bishop 
of Nice—so the continental journals inform us— 
holding to the gross bigotry which denounced the 
artist when dead, of whom, when living, the Romish 
Church made such liberal use, has denied permission 
for the entrance of Paganini’s remains into conse- 
crated ground. The body, now embalmed, is said to 
be lying in state, in a house appropriated to the 
purpose, while the affair is under discussion at Rome. 
—The Emperor of Austria has just granted a pension 
to Madame Gottlieb, a singer of other days, whose 
claim on his bounty has been an autograph letter 
from Mozart, in which he congratulates her on the 
skill and taste with which she created the part of Pa- 
nina in the  Flauto Magico.’ 

The bust of the Duke of Newcastle, executed by 
Mr. Behnes, at the expense of the members of the 
College, is about to be put up in the Library at Eton. 
This is the fifth lately contributed—Lord North, 
presented by Lord Guildford ; Charles Fox, by Lord 
Holland ; Lord Grenville, by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and the Marquis Wellesley, by himself. 


Letters from Berlin mention the death, in that 
city, at the age of sixty-six, of the Baron de Lamotte- 
Fouqué, known through all the world of letters as 
the author of the spiritual and beautiful legend of 
* Undine.’-—From Leipsic, it is stated, that a monu- 
ment in honour of Sebastian Bach, the gift of Men- 
delssohn, has just been erected in front of the school 
of St. Thomas, in that town, where the illustrious 
composer formed so many excellent pupils. The 
monument, which is in white Carrara marble, after 
the design of the celebrated painter Bendemann, is 
composed of a richly-ornamented Byzantine column, 
enclosing a niche, within which is placed the bust of 
Bach. The inauguration is to take place on the 21st 
of March, the anniversary of the deceased composer's 
birthday, when a grand musical festival will be given 
in celebration of the event. 

According to the Kunstblatt,a German painter, 
Edward Hansen, of Basle, has been commissioned to 
prepare cartoons for the oil paintings, intended to de- 
corate the church at Oscott, which Mr. Pugin is about 
to build, at the Earl of Shrewsbury’s expense. One 
of the designs, “the Last Judgment,” is spoken of 
as exceedingly beautiful. On the same authority, we 
learn that Thorwaldsen has sustained a loss by the 
wreck of a ship, bound from Leghorn to Hamburg. 
On board were several of his works: most of which 
were saved, hut were completely spoilt by the sea 
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water; from which we infer that they were plaster 
casts. 

The choir of Strasburg Minster is about to be re- 
stored. The work is to be commenced next spring, 
and a sum of 15,500 fr. is already subscribed for the 
purpose.—The committee for completing the cathe- 
dral at Cologne, have met and voted 30,000 thalers, 
to enable the architect to begin the nave,and 10,000 
for the north tower. King Louis, of Bavaria, has 
— four painted windows to be executed in 

unich, and ready for the cathedral in 1847. 

A letter from Amsterdam, February 4th, states 
that the tower of the church of Westzaan, in southern 
Holland, one of the most remarkable monuments of 
the Middle Ages, had just fallen down. Last year it was 
observed that the upper part was slightly out of the 
perpendicular, and orders were given to prop it up. 
The architect to whom this operation was intrusted 
took up his residence with his family in a little wooden 
house, constructed at the foot of the tower. The 
fall took place during the night, and the whole mass 
came down on the house in which were the architect, 
his wife, three children, and four workmen. Of the 
nine persons, only four bodies, horribly mutilated, 
have been found, two of these being the architect and 
his wife, locked in each other’s arms. The tower 
was built in the ninth century, and its height was 
about 200 feet. 

The Diario di Roma mentions that a committee 
has been formed for erecting monuments to the 
honour of Metastasio, Visconti, and Pinelli. The 
models are finished.—The Academy of Saint Cecilia, 
at Rome, has admitted as one of its honorary mem- 
bers the Italian poetess, Rosa Taddei: and our coun- 
tryman, Mr. Barry, the architect, has been elected a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. He is, it is 


stated, the only English member of this celebrated 
and ancient society. 

The Records of the First Fruits and Tenths Office 
—formerly an office of the Exchequer of Account, 
but recently dissolved—which were handed over to 
the charge of Queen Anne's Bounty Office, were, on 
Wednesday last, brought within the practical opera- 


tion of the Public Records Act, and transferred from 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, to Carlton Ride. The 
most important of these Records are the Surveys of 
Ecclesiastical Benefices taken in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, which were printed by the late Record Com- 
inission, and are known as the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus;’ 
the certificates of all ecclesiastical livings not excced- 
ing the yearly value of 50/.; and the Bishops’ Cer- 
tificates of Institutions and Patronages, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the present time. 
The beneficial result of this transfer to our clerical 
readers and the public in general is, that they may 
now obtain that information for a shilling, for which 
they formerly paid seldom less than a mark, or 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gailery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS ts opeN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—Consisting 
of objects exclusively Chinese, surpasses in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 

25 feet in length, and embracing upwards of fifty figures as large 
as life, all fac-similes, in their native costumes, from the highest 
mandarin to the blind mendicant; also many thousand specimens, 
i Pr €, manners, and customs of mére than three 
hundred million Chinese, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admit- 
tance, 2s, 6¢.; Children under Twelve years of age, 1s, 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
OPEN to Visitors daily, (Sunday excepted,) from 9 a.m. until 6 P.o., 
and is brilliantly lighted with Gas. Admittance, Is. each. ‘The En- 
trance for a short time longer is only on the Middlesex side of the 
River, and next the Tunnel Pier, at Wapping, the Rotherhithe Entrance 
being closed, to finish the new Staircase, and make that Shaft avail- 
able as a throughfare for foot Passengers. 
By order of the Board of Directors, ~ 
Company's Office, J. CHARLIER, 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk of the Company. 
February, 1843. 

N.B. Steam Boats to Wapping, from Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple- 
Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, and Adelaide Piers, 
London Bridge, at every hour. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

1. ‘On the Silurian Rocks of the South of West- 
moreland and Northof Lancashire,’ by Mr. D.Sharpe, 
in continuation of a paper read on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary 1842, (dthen. No. 751). The authoragain takes 
for the base line of his observations, the Coniston 
limestone, as laid down by Professor Sedgwick, and 





which Mr. Marshall has shown to be the lowest bed 
of the Silurian system; the list of fossils found here 
contains many well-known lower Silurian species. 
Above the limestone lies a series of beds of slates, 
shales, and flagstones, which are traced from Broughton 
in Furness to Shap Fells, gradually thinning away in 
their course eastward. Lower Silurian shells are found 
in one of these beds, Grey slaty grits succeed, de- 
scribed in Mr. Sharpe's first paper as the lower divi- 
sion of the Windermere rocks, but now classed in the 
lower Silurian formation, they are of considerable 
thickness, much cut up by cleaving, and contain no 
fossils ; they extend from the banks of the Dudden 
to Shap Fells. The Blawith limestone, or second 
band of calcareous slate, of Prof. Sedgwick, has only 
been found in two localities, and seems not to be con- 
tinuous across the country. Mr. Marshall found 
lower Silurian species of shells in this limestone near 
Blawith. The uppermost beds of the lower Silurian 
series, in the slates and flagstonesof Kirkby Ireleth, 
which Mr. Sharpe traced in detail, from their rise 
from below the mountain limestone, near Ireleth, till 
they are lost below the old red sandstone, on the 
Birkbeck-beck near Shap Wells. The slaty character 
ofthe rocks is more developed in High Furness than 
in any other part of the district under consideration, 
and many beds furnish good slate in that neighbour- 
hood, which are not worth working elsewhere. Win- 
dermere Rocks. ‘This local name is still retained for 
an extensive series of hard grits which form the 
middle portion of the Silurian system of Westmore- 
land ; probably they will ultimately be identified with 
the Wenlock formation, but from the scarcity of 
fossils it is doubtful whether a portion may not belong 
to the lower Ludlows. This formation covers the 
eastern part of Low Furness, and extends down the 
lower half of Windermere ; but in following it into 
Westmoreland it is found to be gradually overlaid by 
the Ludlow rocks, until it is entirely lost near Borrow- 
dale; it appears to rest conformably on the Kirkby 
Tneleth slate, but is quite unconformable to the Lud- 
low formation, next to be described. The Winder- 
mere rocks, on the east of the lane, were described 
before, but were erroneously made to unite with the 
western portion of the formation, from which they 
are separated by a strip of the lower Ludlow rock, 
extending in a sort of trough between Fawcett 


Forest and Whin Fell; they form the high hills of | 
Creyrig Forest, Whin Fell, and Howgill Fell, and | 


reach down the east of the lane to Casterton Fell; 
in these hills there are several axes of elevation, and 
the beds are frequently repeated.—Ludlow Rocks, 
The area covered by this formation is carried some- 
what to the north of the boundary formerly described. 
The little Terebratula navicula has been found in 
great numbers in a bed which occurs in the middle 
of the formation, and it is scattered sparingly through 
the lower beds, but it appears to have died out sud- 
denly, as it has not been found in the upper beds of 
the series; this species is found under the same cir- 
cumstances, in the lower Ludlow shales, near Pres- 
teign, where there is no Aymestry limestone ; and 
it has been used by Mr, Murchison to mark the divi- 
sion of the Ludlow formation, where the Aymestry 
limestone is wanting. Mr. Sharpe makes the same 
use of this shell in Westmoreland, classing as lower 
Ludlows all the beds in which it is found. This divi- 
sion of the Ludlow rocks coincides with that obtained 
from the difference of direction and dip of the beds; 
the lower series partakes of the north-east strike, 
which prevails in the older formations, and is tra- 
versed by many of the faults which cross those for- 
mations: but the upper Ludlow beds are thrown up 
into anticlinal ridges with a different direction. Mr. 
Sharpe gives a list of the fossils found in each division 
of the formation, containing forty-four of Mr. Mur- 
chison’s species of the old red sandstone and upper 
Ludlow, fourteen of those of the Aymestry limestone, 
and twenty-two of those of the lower Ludlow beds, 
Of the shells placed hitherto in the old red sandstone 
all but two species have now been found in the Lud- 
low beds, showing that the red beds, containing those 
shells in Herefordshire, must be classed with the 
upper Ludlows.—Old Red Sandstone. The mapping 
of this rock in the upper valley of the lane is com- 
pleted. The large masses of red and brown gravel, 
found in the valleys of the Lune, Kent, and Sprint, 
the age of which was before left open, are now referred 
to a modern surface drift.—Mountain Limestone, 
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| Mr. Sharpe examined that part of Low Furey 
| covered by this rock, to ascertain the geological posi 
tion of the Ulverston iron ore, which is usually found 
in perpendicular veins cutting through the limestone 
and bearing W.N.W. In no instance are the Veing 
continued into the Silurian rocks. Trap Rocks are 
|rare in the district under examination. Prof 
Sedgwick has laid down some masses of igneous rocks 
on the south side of the road over Shap Fells; anda 
| trap dyke was observed at Biglands, south of Newby 
Bridge; in both these cases the disturbance of the 
neighbouring rocks has broken up the regularity of 
the planes of slaty cleavage, from which it is argued, 
that the eruption of the trap was subsequent to that 
of the shap granite, as the cleavage planes of the 
slates pass through all the faults supposed to have 
been caused by upheaval of the granite. The author 
concludes by a detailed comparison of the beds he 
has observed in these counties with those of the 
borders of Wales, which Mr. Murchison has adopted 
as the types of the Silurian system, and also with the 
rocks of Denbighshire and Merionethshire, to which 
his attention was first drawn by the late Mr. Bow- 
man’s memoirs on Llangollen, &c., and he points out 
the closest resemblance between the Silurian rocks of 
North Wales and Westmoreland, which differ mate- 
rially in mineral character from those of Shropshire, 
&c.; nevertheless, the divisions of the Silurian system, 
laid down by Mr. Murchison, can be traced in each 
district by the evidence of the organic remains, 

2. *On the Stratified Rocks of Berwickshire, and 
their Imbedded Organic Remains,’ by Mr. W. Steven- 
son, of Dunse; communicated by the President.—The 
most ancient rock of this district is greywacke, form. 
ing the fundamental rock of the Lammermuirs. No 
undoubted organic remains have been found in it, 
but some curious markings occur on slabs, for which 
it is difficult to account, without supposing the in- 
fluence of organic agency. The greywacke presents 
the uniform appearance of a deep sea deposit—per- 
haps laid down upon the bottom of a wide-spreading 
ocean of great profundity, and therefore removed 
from the disturbing agency of wind and tides. Rest- 
ing unconformably upon it, are strata belonging to 
the upper division of the old red sandstone. The 
lowest of these is a conglomerate, varying much in 
thickness. Then occur red and greenish- white sand- 
stone, with soft red argillaceous strata. Part of these 
seem to have been formed in a shallow sea, exhibiting 
ripple-marks, and containing remains of Holoptychius 
and Dendrodus. Another portion contains few traces 
of fossils, and appears to have been deposited in 
deeper water. Some curious spindle-shaped markings, 
and the impression called kelpies’ feet occur. These 
strata appear to have subsided, when a re-deposition 
of deep water sandstones took place, without imbedded 
fossils, Next in order come calcareous shales, sand- 
stones, and cornstones, without organic remains. The 
junction of these with the red sandstones is not seen, 
being cut off by faults and trap dykes. Then succeed 
shales, marls, clays; and sandstones, abounding in 
vegetable fossils, conifer, stigmariw, &c. Ke., con- 
taining very few shells; these are followed by thick- 
bedded reddish sandstone, carboniferous strata, con- 
taining three or four coal seams; and lastly, encrinal 
limestone ; so that the Berwickshire coal measures 
must be regarded as lower in geological position than 
the Newcastle coal. Mr. Stevenson answers the ques 
tion,—Does new red sandstone exist in Berwickshire? 
in the negative, and regards the beds at Cumbledge, 
described by Mr. D. Milne as such, as old red ; the 
soft red clays and sands at Lintlaw, derived from the 
disintegration of the old red sandstone, and regarded 
by Mr. D. Milne as new red, Mr. Stevenson considers 
as of undetermined age, from want of sufficient evi- 
dence. The position of the Berwickshire greywacke 
is also indeterminate. The very disturbed character 
of the strata in this district, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lammermuir Hills, where they are 
intersected by a complicated system of faults and 
trap dykes, renders the determination of their true 
order of succession a work of no small labour. 

3. ‘ Notice of the Fossilized Remains of the Soft 
Parts of Mollusca,’ by Dr. Mantell.—Substances re- 
sembling coprolites in general appearance and com- 
position, but destitute of the spiral structure which 
those bodies present, have been classed with them 
under the name of pseudo-coprolites. In the upper 
green sand at Southbourne, in Sussex, such concre- 
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; hickly interspersed among remains of mol- 
rage inn on oneonily found within the cavi- 
ties of shells. Dr. Mantell considers them as having 
originated from the soft bodies of the mollusca. They 
had been observed in the Kentish rag near Maid- 
stone, by Mr. W- H. Bensted, who, communicating 
with Dr. Mantell on the subject, expressed his belief 
that the carbonaceous matter filling the shells was 
derived from the soft bodies of mollusea, and that the 
concretionary and amorphous portions of the same 
matter, dispersed through the sandstone of that bed, 
were fossilized remains of the soft bodies of the 
animals which had become disengaged from their 
shells, and had floated in the sea, till enveloped in 
the sand and mud which is now concreted into coarse 
sandstone. Some of the substances of these bodies 
being submitted to chemical examination by the Rev. 
J.B. Reade, animal carbon was detected. Dr. Mantell 
roposes to name such fossils Molluskite. 

4. ‘Description of Three Fossil Fruits from the 
Chalk Formation of the South-East of England,’ by 
Dr. Mantell.—These additions to the Flora of the 
cretaceous era, at present very limited, are on 
Jamia Sussexiensis, from green sand, near Wellingdon, 
Sussex ; 2. Abies Benstedi, discovered by Mr. Ben- 
sted in the green sand near Maidstone ; and 3. Car- 
polithes Smithie, from the white chalk of Kent. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
— Botanic Society, 4. 
Mox. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
— Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
Tvrs. Meteorological Society, 8. ‘ 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of the Roofs 
over Buckingham Palace, covered with Lord Stanhope’s 
Composition,’ by P. Hogg.—* Description of Burdon’s 
Shingling Machine,’ by L. Hill, jun.—t Account of a Series 
of Experiments on the Comparative Strength of Solid and 
Hollow Axles,’ by J. O. York.—‘ Description of new Pro- 
cess for making Iron,’ by W. N. Clay. 

— Zoological Society, half-past 8. 

. Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Rotch ‘On Mr. Hullmandel’s Litho- 

tint Process.’ 

Microscopical Society, 7.—Anniversary. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Geological Society, 1.—Anniversary. 

Botanical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Fownes ‘On the Func- 
tion of Nutrition in the Animal System.’ 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue publishing season has commenced with what 
looks like unusual activity after the stagnant state 
into which the print trade had subsided. 

Foremost in magnitude and pretensions, though 
not in interest or excellence, is Mr. Ryall’s elaborate 
engraving after Sir George Hayter’s clever composi- 
tion, but vulgar picture, of The Coronation of Queen 
Victoria. The arrangement of the groups, and the 
general effect of the scene, are good; but the figures 
remind one of Madame Tussaud’s wax-work ; and 
the royal and noble personages look with smirking 
meaningless stare, as if waiting for some signal to 
show that enthusiasm which ought to burst forth 
spontaneously, and characterize the very moment— 
the act of coronation being just accomplished. The 
immense size of the chin of almost every face, is an 
extraordinary peculiarity ; and there is an expression 
about the mouth of each as if the jaw were, what is 
termed, “underhung.” The brilliant appearance of 
the painting, which, after the tricky fashion of theday, 
was shown by gaslight, and the cleverness with which 
all the sumptuous accessories of the scene were re- 
presented, diverted attention from these defects, which 
have necessarily become more evident in the en- 
gtaving, if indeed the facial peculiarities be not 
exaggerated. 

Mr. Allan’s best picture, The Slave Market at Con- 
stantinople, has been engraved, and makes a print 
which possesses the rare merit of being an animated 
and characteristic representation of a scene with some 
dramatic interest. The stately old Turk on horse- 
back making his selection from the lovely group of 
Circassian captives, with grave indifference to their 
distress—the black Eunuch looking up to receive his 
commands, and the tearing away of one just sold 
from all those who made life precious—the eager eyes 
pecring through the lattices in the background, and 
the attendants serving coffee, complete a picture 
that is but too often realized in “the City of the 
Sultan.” 

Mr. Edwin Landseer is in the field again with hawk 


behind, the huntsmen and whippers-in, who are to 
profit by thesport, harkingthem on. Some ofthe prints, 
however, are, to the original pictures, but as stuffed 
museum specimens compared with the living animals. 
This remark does not apply to the JJawking in the 
Olden Time—a hawk pouncing on a heron in mid- 
air—which Mr. F. C. Lewis has rendered in mezzo- 
tint with discrimination of character in the birds and 
of texture in the painting, and an artist’s feeling for 
the painter’s manner—qualities but rarely seen in 
modern engravings. The same engraver has trans- 
lated, in a similar style of freedom and boldness, two 
studies of falcons, called Mr. and Mrs. Ilawk—the 
tasselled hood of one reminding us of a duenna. 
The lustrous eye of the unhooded one glances as 
keenly as it did from the canvas; the plumage of 
both has the proper mixture of glossy smoothness 
and feathery softness, and even the tone and handling 
of the originals are imitated. Mr. ‘Thomas Landseer 
has not been quite so successful in his mezzotint of 
Count d’Orsay’s Lord Chancellor Poodle Laying 
down the Law to a canine court, though the print is 
effective and cannot fail to be popular. The gravity 
of the judge—whose long ears represent the lappets 
of the wig, and his soft, white hair, the judicial 
ermine—and the dogged pertinacity of some of the 
bar are whimsically pourtrayed. The loose, woolly 
texture of the poodle’s shaggy coat, and the semi- 
transparent skin of his shorn limbs, are well imitated, 
and the character of the principal figure is well pre- 
served ; but the same praise cannot be extended to 
the other dogs, some of which are inferior in drawing 
as well as variety of texture. 

The illustrations of Shakespeare's Songs, by the 
Etching Club, are so unequal, that it is impossible 
to pronounce a general judgment on the work. To 
what extent the artists have been perplexed by 
having to work a steel-plate, we can only conjecture ; 
but it is manifest, from the results, that they have not 
been agreed either as to the mode of proceeding or 
the effects to be desired ; indeed, some of the plates re- 
semble lithographs, and are as feeble and woolly as the 
earlier specimens of that art; while in others we see 
more of the scraper than the needle, and more of bur- 
nishing and rubbing than is consistent with our idea of 
what a painter’s etching ought to be. The mention of 
a painter’s etching conveys to every educated mjnd a 
distinct idea. The art, indeed, may be well described 
as sketching with a needle instead of a pencil: an 
etching should therefore always have a similar rough 
freedom and spirited force, else its characteristic dis- 
tinctiveness, its very essence, vanishes. This descrip- 
tion is justified by the works of the old masters, and 
we would refer, in proof, to the well-known etchings 
of Ostade, Berghem, or Vandyck. We stopped, not 
a week since, at Mr. Molteno’s window in Pall-Mall, 
to admire the ‘ Titian and his Mistress’ of the latter, so 
that any one who is curious in the matter may insti- 
tute a comparison for himself. Let such person, 
while the impression is strong in the mind’s eye, turn 
to Mr. Stone’s elaborate contribution to the work 
before us, and say whether it more resembles a 
painter’setching or the vignette to the* Book of Beauty’ 
or the *‘ Keepsake’; and then to Mr. Townsend's 
‘Ariel,’ and Mr. Horsley’s ‘Serenader,’ and say if they 
are not more like lithographs than etchings. If our 
opinion be correct, then, Messrs. Cope, Tayler, and 
Webster may be commended for having, at least, 
observed the right principle, which Mr. Knight has 
somewhat caricatured. Mr. Redgrave again trenches 
on mezzotint: he exhibits, however, full power over 
his tools (be it for good or ill); there is a velvety 
softness about his ‘ Barbara’ that will, we suspect, 
make it a general favourite, and a sentiment that 
will recommend it to better judgments. Mr. Cope 
has dramatic humour, colour, and effect ; the central 
figure of the group is capital—superior, we think, to 
anything in the collection. Mr. Webster, too, has 
merit, but there is a sort of rottenness about the lines, 
and a confusion in the light and shade, that mar the 
general effect. Mr. Creswick appears to be half-way 
between wood and steel engraving, without his usual 
originality of composition. Mr. Bell's * Dancers’ 
have grace, but want originality: and his ‘ Ariel’ on 
the bat’s back appears to us an unintentional 
plagiarism. Mr. Stonehouse’s contribution might 
be mistaken for a (very bad) lithograph. Mr. 
Townsend’s ‘ Ariel,’ though open, as we have said, 





and hound, and a whole pack of horses and dogs are 


to a like objection, is pretty and fanciful; but it 





is not ‘ Ariel’; indeed, from the enormous length 
of the figure, exceeding even the heroic proportions, 
it suggests the idea of a young Hercules dying of 
atrophy. Mr. Horsley’s * Lady sweet’ is anybody 
but the “lady sweet” and innocent of the poet's 
song; but there is a great deal of air, sunrise morn- 
ing-air and freshness about the lover, which almost re- 
concile us to the feeble drawing—and both tell their 
story well. 

Among the prints of minor importance, are two 
by young artists coming into notice: Sunday Morn- 
ing—a peasant reading the Bible to his wife and 
father at their cottage-door—a sketchy picture by a 
Mr. Johustone, showing nice feeling, though the 
figures have too much tive set air of a group of models, 
in mezzotint by Bromley: and Dolly Varden in the 
wood, admiring her bracelet, and the plump little arm 
that becomes it so well, which Mr. Wagstaff has en- 
graved in the mixed style of mezzotint, imitating suc- 
cessfully the lively effect of light and colour that was 
the great charm of the picture. Portraits of two 
Chief Justices also claim attention; Mr. Phillips's dig- 
nified picture of Sir N. C. Tindal, in mezzotint, by 
Samuel Cousins, and a likeness, bordering on carica- 
ture, of Judge Bushe, of the Irish bench, by W. 
Stevenson. Of lithography, there are two very neat 
specimens; a good copy, by L. Sebbers, of the 
Three Graces, engraved in line, by Foster (see Athen, 
No. 767), and a sheet of five pretty little views of 
churches at Hampstead, Highgate, Hornsey, and 
Muswell Hill, and the old chapel at Highgate, where 
Coleridge is buried, tastefully sketched by Mr. H. 
Gillman, a son of the poet’s friend, and nicely litho. 
graphed in the tinted style by W. Walton. 

The war in China is beginning to furnish its quota 
of pictorial spoil. M. Borget’s Sketches of China, 
however, were taken during the artist’s residence at 
Canton and Macao, before the war actually broke 
out; and are therefore limited to those places and 
their immediate vicinity. ‘They form a folio volume, 
in tinted lithography, M. Eug. Ciceri, the litho- 
grapher, imitating the style of M. Borget’s pencil 
sketches. These are doubtless faithful, as they are 
picturesque ; and the artist seems, from his descrip- 
tive account of the subjects, to have sketched such 
groups as he actually saw on the several spots: yet 
these drawings are so mannered, that they have 
less of Chinese character than is desirable. They 
include views of the scenery, which is broken pic- 
turesquely ; of the great temple and bridge at 
Canton; the junks, which seem built purposely for 
artists to sketch; the boat-cabins, in which the 
poorest classes stow themselves away as close as pigs 
in a stye; a triumphal arch, of elegant proportions 
and chaste style; views of the dwellings of manda- 
rins and shopkeepers, which differ little externally, 
no dwellings being of more than one story. The 
heavy roofs, with projecting eaves, turned up at 
the corners, and ornamented with dragons and gro- 
tesque gables, are prominent features in the land- 
scape; and the groups peopling the scene also con- 
tribute to the Chinese aspect of the views; but the 
figures are too small and slight to convey a distinct 
idea of the inhabitants and their costume, and the 
architecture wants colour to make its due impression, 
The importance of colour in the representation of 
Chinese scenes is apparent, from the value which it 
gives to three marine and coast scenes, representing 
the Capture of Amoy, sketched by Lieut. R. B. 
Crawford and aquatinted by Papprill ; not only is 
the range of hills along the coast, the heights crowned 
with “red barbarians” made more distinct, but the 
gay hues of the junks in the fore-sea, give life and 
character to the views. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Covent Garpen.—The ballet opera of ‘The Maid 
of Cashmere,’ with music from Auber’s * Le Dieu et 
la Bayadére,’ was revived here on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of introdueing M. Lecomte, a French 
tenor singer of slender pretensions, as “'The Un- 
known,” and Madame Lecomte, of the Académie 
Royale, who was dancing at our Italian Opera some 
dozen years ago, as the Maid of Cashmere. The lad 
is a dancer of ability and experience, but there is 
nothing very captivating in her pantomime or her 
tours de force; and Miss Ballin, though inferior in 
method, divided the applause with her, M, Lecomte 
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speaks English very well for a Frenchman, and sings 
with taste, but his voice is weak and ineffective, and 
he makes too free use of his falsetto. The audience 
laughed, but less at his enunciation, which was very 
distinct, than at the mal-apropos occurrence of such 
phrases as “ I can no more,” “ I feel overcome with 
sleep,” which the wearied audience eagerly adopted 
as expressive of their exhausted patience. Mrs. 
Grattan, a singer with a loud voice, plump person, 
and more confidence than talent as an actress, who 
has been transferred from the congenial atmosphere 
of the Adelphi, made her first appearance on these 
boards. She met with a cold reception, and some 
hisses were even heard: indeed, a person who ap- 
pears to think she has only to exhibit herself, not to 
assume character, is unfit to appear on a classical 
stage. 





Drury Lane.—‘The Lady of Lyons’ is now alter- 
nated with Shakspeare’s plays, and operas are made 
after-pieces, ‘ Der Freyschutz’ being added to the 
number. To-night a new play, called ‘A Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon,’ and a new farce, are to be produced. 





Sr. James’s Tueatre.—Mr. Charles Braham.— 
© Non é tenore in Italia come Braham’ is a strain of 
praise as agreeably familiar to the English musical 
ear, as the melodies of ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ or * All's 
Well.’ On the appearance of another of the name, 
under the tutelage of his father, and obviously 
launched for a similar career, we have no choice 
—unpopular though the task be—but to review, in a 
few words, what the Braham has done for his art in 
England, and what may be expected for the future 
which lies before the son. 

The adage we have quoted is true to the extent 
that neither Italy, nor any other land, has ever pro- 
duced any voice of its register superior in the natural 
power and richness of its tones to that of our 
tenor. In the days when he was taught, the male 
soprano was not extinct, while the feminine contralto 
was struggling up into an importance of which recent 
operatic composers have deprived it: consequently 
there was no temptation for a tenor to stretch the 
voice upward to those extravagant heights of falsetto 
which the Rubinis of the more modern school have 
made so fashionable. And mark the result in the wear 
of the voice, thus naturally treated, not tortured.* 
Mr. Braham, who made his début at the Bath Con- 
certs, in 1794, can still sing in 1843! Our tenor’s 
vocal studies were carefully conducted after the solid 
Italian fashion. He became, too, a thorough musi- 
cian ; and though Nature had denied him the figure 
required for an actor, she gave him that dramaticele- 
ment of passionate and versatile expression, in right of 
which the artist can sway his audience, though his face 
undergo no change, and his gestures have no variety. 
More lifeless and mechanical, as regards action, in 
the theatre, than even his brother vocalists—for lofti- 
ness and variety in his declamation in the church, 
Mr. Braham has left no peer behind him. Charles 
Lamb said not half enough of his triumphant delivery 
of the last tenor recitative from ‘ Israel in Egypt ;’ 
and we know not any words that could worthily 
praise the agony of Jephtha, or the melancholy of 
Samson’s blindness, as we have heard them, delivered 
by him, in days gone by. 

Rarely, then, has artist appeared in any country— 
assuredly never in England—more royally endowed 
with means to charm and to subdue than Braham. 
But the will to educate was either wanting, or was 
postponed to other less artistic considerations. He 
would please his public, of whatever quality, and at 
whatever cost—careless of to-morrow. Hence all the 
tribe of namby-pamby ballads—vulgar trumpet songs 
in which the voice bellowed a contest against the 
instrument—patriotic recitations, fit for no finer ear 
than that of a Lady Hamilton—alterations of com- 
posers’ thoughts, which the musician so well knew 
how to esteem—interpolations, vulgar, trivial, and 
unmeaning, by which the English musical drama, 
instead of being gradually trained into such a form 
and consistency as should be permanent and re- 
spectable, was held back and left behind the age ina 
state of tavern and tea-garden degradation. It is 

* It is to their determination to be stronger than Nature 
that we owe the rapid decline of some of the world’s best 
singers. Pasta, for instance, who had a husky and limited 


voice, would sing up to C sharp; and, thanks to her indo- 
mitable will, did so. But the organ, thus painfully con- 











intent only on exotic rarities, or rapacious managers, 
who are to be charged with the present state of our 
musical stage, so disheartening to the native com- 
poser—but singers who would bring thegalleries down, 
careless by what sacrifice; but artists who lingered be- 
hind instead of rising above their audiences. What 


Biscay’ was encored as the public favourite’s song of 
predilection? What chance of a Rossini, when 
‘Nid Noddin’ was thrust into the music lesson scene 
of ‘Il Barbiere,’ by way of make-weight to its less 
comprehensible music 2? That our operatic public 
has at all advanced under disadvantages so grave (to 
which, be it added, national partiality gave a charm 
and authority) is an evidence full of encouragement ; 
but also, we think, bearing its weight of warning to 
all young singers commencing their career. 

The statement of these considerations—in them- 
selves opportune, the time and present-circumstances 
of our stage considered—has been rendered inevitable 
by the manner of Mr. Charles Braham’s introduction 
to the public. This was in what may be called a 
ballad concert, with the exception of Handel's well- 
worn Scena, of no higher musical worth than one of 
Mr. Russell’s entertainments. When we have stated 
that our young singer has a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and a musical voice—hardly a tenor, yet 
not quite a baritone—that he seems to have adopted 
some of those peculiarities which were superinduced 
in his father’s case by a too solicitous resolution to 
ingratiate himself with an imperfectly-cultivated 
audience—and that he has much to learn in iatona- 
tion and execution, we have put the truth in its 
gentlest form, from a natural sympathy with the son 
of a veteran artist, who, despite of many faults, has, 
till now, no successor, 





Tue Princess’s Tueatre.—Mrs. A’Beckett’s 
opera of* Little Red Riding Hood,’ originally brought 
forward at the Surrey Theatre, has been produced 
in Oxford Street for the “ off-nights.” Why a female 
musical composer has hitherto never been success- 
ful, is a riddle which we are contented to hand over 
to Mrs. Jameson for solution in her ‘ Memoirs of 
Female Artists.’ The fact stands as we have stated it : 
from the days of the Electress of Saxony, praised by 
Burney, down to Mdlle. Liisa Puget (whose ro- 
mances are nevertheless pretty) and to Mdlle. Louisa 
Bertin, whom not even the powerful influence of M. 
Hugo’s friendship, and the protection of her father’s 
criticism, in the Journal des Débats,could save. At this 
moment of writing we are told of a Spanish lady, 
Donna Paulina Cabrero, who is largely praised for 
some mass-music performed before Queen Ysabel in 
the chapel of Buen-Retiro. This, however, promises 
little: since, as we travel southward, the music of the 
Roman Catholic Church, now-a-days, means an 
imitation of all the modern flimsy opera rhythms 
and opera flourishes. But some may ask, where- 
fore this fantasic, instead of an analysis of the pro- 
duction of the English lady? Simply to put off the 
evil moment when the unpalatable truth must out. 
The libretto, originally set by Boieldieu, has been, 
“overset,” in the fullest acceptation of the word, 
from the French. The musical ideas are none of 
them new: neither is there construction or science 
to make amends for the want of novelty. On the 
whole, when Mr. Edward Loder is understood to 
have a‘ Little Red Riding Hood’ in his portfolio, we 
cannot but feel that the choice was injudicious. Mrs. 
Alban Croft hasre-appeared in this opera, not, however, 
to the fulfilment of the promise made by her first per- 
formances. A version of ‘I Puritani’ is announced as 
in preparation. The management must be confident 
in its own strength or in public good-nature, seeing 
that abroad the opera has been nowhere a favourite, 
dissevered from the original Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, 
and Tamburini, under whose eyes and for whom it 
was written. 











MISCELLANEA 
An Avalanche.—The French papers give the details 
of a calamity which has occurred, in the department 
of the Isére—the destruction of the village of Val- 
senestre by an avalanche. The snow-fall buried 
26 houses, containing 82 inhabitants,—72 of whom 
were, however, subsequently restored to the light of 





structed, lasted only some ten years. 


hope of a Mozart amongst us, when ‘The Bay of 


= —_ 
chimneys of the houses, from wells dug through the 
snow which covered them. Amongst the ten Persons 
who perished, nine were crushed to death, or 
° > OF smo. 
thered by the snow which enveloped them on ¢ 
side. The tenth, the mother of the forest-k 
died in the arms of her son, who was extricated from 
his critical position twenty-four hours afterwards, The 
following particulars areinteresting. The fatal descent 
took place between the hours of three and four in the 
morning, when the villagers were buried in slumber 
and the stealthy tread of the mountain-spirit jg well 
expressed in the fact that but few of the sleepers in 
the buried houses, or in the cottages which it Spared 
were awakened by his coming. It was not til] day. 
break that the latter were aware of the calamity which 
had befallen their neighbours ; and the former, (those 
of them whose homes the casuality had covered byt 
not crushed,) fancied the dawn was long in appearing 
. ” 
and concluded at last, in each case, that the common 
occurrence among the mountains of a night of snow 
having blocked up their doors and windows, had 
made temporary prisoners of them, and awaited the 
succour of their immediate neighbours without alarm, 
The Solar Eclipse—Whilst watching the progress of the 
eclipse, in July last, with the aid of an excellent old re. 
fracting telescope, made by Dollond, with an object glass of 
23 inches, 1 observed a projection on the surface of the 
moon, and I exclaimed—**I see something on the moon's 
edge, like a mountain, or like a lofty island when seen at 
sea” (such as Teneriffe]. This announcement excited jn- 
tense interest. The Rey. H.H. Jones next saw it, and then 
Mr. Lamport. Our several descriptions corresponded s9 
exactly, that there can be no mistake as to the fact of the 
appearance; and we repeated our observations for a con- 
siderable time. From that time (July 8) to the present, Mr, 
Jones and myself have been anxiously looking out for the 
reports of others on this eclipse, hoping that some scientific 
astronomers would have noticed and described this interest. 
ing appearance. It appears from the reports of those ac- 
complished astronomers, Messrs. Baily and Airy (ante, pp. 
18, 41), that both these gentlemen saw in the (otality several 
of those appearances which are assumed to have been re- 
ferable to the sun’s light. I would submit, that one of those 
prominences seen by myself, cannot be referred to the sun, 
but was evidently, in some way or other, connected with 
the body of the moon, as seen on the edge of its disc. I will 
not presume to account for this very novel appearance; I 
only give the fact. That there was no optical illusion, which, 
had I only seen it, might have been suspected, is fully esta- 
blished by the concurrent testimony of three persons, two of 
whom, including Mr. Jones, have long been accustomed to 
astronomical observations with good telescopes. The moun- 
tain, island, protuberance, or saw-tooth prominence, was not 
of the same depth of tint as the rest of the eclipse: it was 
considerably more feeble, but maintained a similar form and 
tint throughout our observation of it. The time when the 
prominence was first noticed was about a quarter to six, 
and was distinctly visible till near the termination of the 
eclipse. In all other respects the dises both of the sun and 
moon were perfectly defined; and my friend, Mr. Jones, 
watched most distinctly the t of disj ion 
Manchester. Iam, &e. Wm. Jouns, M.D. 
Mount Etna.—Extract of a letter from Palermo, 
Jan. 5:—* The eruptions of Etna have diminished, 
and the period of their termination seems approaching, 
Since my last the explosions have not been consider- 
able. The torrent of lava has made little progress, 
and the damage which the burning mass occasions 18 
now insignificant, but it always affords opportunities 
for scientific research and interesting observation. The 
mountain has become inaccessible, in consequence of 
the great fall of snow, which covers it to the very brink 
of the crater. Snow occupies all the other mountains, 
and entirely covers many other places, the valleys 
excepted, in which nothing can be more beautiful than 
the appearance of the vegetation, so remarkable for 
its extent and richness,” 
City Antiquities.—In the course of the last few days, 
while making the excavations for the formation of the 
sewer, which is to pass through Cloth Fair, West 
Smithfield, on the site of the ground formerly attached 
to the monastery of St. Bartholomew the Great, a 
variety of relics have been found, but nothing of either 
much interest or value. 
Alcohol.—An experiment has been made, at the 
Theatre of Montpellier, of a new principle of lighting, 
—from alcohol,—said to be successful, and important 
to the vine-growing districts of France, as a fresh vent 
for their produce. The light is stated to be of dazzling 
brightness, and without either odour or smoke. 








To CorresponDeNnTs.—C. O’N.—A Constant Reader—J. 
F. H.—E. S.—A Subscriber—C. J. C.—A Pilgrim—J. C.—re- 
ceived.—We have not received a paper signed ‘ Ignotus.— 
The picture is still in the collection referred to by ‘An Old 
Subscriber.’ 


Errata—P. 89, col. 2, 13 lines from bottom, for 661951." 
read 95/.; p. 114, col. 1, line 24, for ** connected” read wie 








day, by means of ropes and ladders let down the 


connected, 
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Popular Geographical School Books. 
lished, 16th edition, in royal 18mo. price 3s. bd. 
UY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a New 
and Easy Plan. To which are added, a Treatise on the 
a copious List of Questions for Examination on the 
Giebes, ‘and a Dictionary of Names of Places, &c., with their 
Maps ccentuation and Explanation. With7 Maps. By JOSEPH 
tre? formerly of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 
“ # The great popularity which Guy's Geography has gained, 
f its general introduction into schools of eminence, has in- 
- d the Author to give to the present Edition a very critical 
duce odern discoveries have been introduced, large addi- 
evisa pade, errors corrected, and the whole has been adapted 
ie present advanced state of the science. 


A KEY to the PROBLEMS. Price 1s. 6d. 
GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY ; being an In- 
vtion to the Author’s ‘School Geography,’ and adapted for 
trode of t heJunior Classes in Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schools, 
ind for Private Families; with Questions for Examination at 
oe bottom of each page. Illustrated with 6 Maps, 18mo. price 
js, half-bound, or 9d. stiff cover. 


Lately pub 





revisal, mo 





GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in 16 hangers abs, ned as a First School | 
Adanted re poke Hp ent balf-bound. rg | 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- | 


PHY. 25 Maps, roy. 8vo. coloured, 12s. half-bd.: Maps plain, 10s. 


OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 30 


Maps, royal 4to. coloured, 18s. half-bound; Maps plain, l4s. 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 23 Maps, royal 8vo. coloured, 12s. half-bound ; or 
Maps plain, 10s. 

#,* New Editions of all Joseph Guy's popular School Books. 








Valuable Works on General History | 
for Schools. | 

Gus ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, 
MODERN, and BRITISH HISTORY. In 3 vols. 12mo. | 
ws. 6d, each. | 
#,* As the above Volumes contain a copious History of | 
Greece, Rome, and England, together with Egypt, Pers 
Carthage, the Philistines, Phoenicians, Jews, Goths. and Huns, 
besides all the Nations comprehended in Modern History, they 
are unquestionably the cheapest School Books in use, and their 
superior adaptation for teaching and extreme. accuracy have 

given them a preference over all other school histories. 


, " Trt . r 
GUY'S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
and BIOGRAPHY ; from the Creation to the Present Time. A 
New and Enlarged Edition. On a large sheet, coloured, price | 
7s.; or done up as a book, and neatly bound and lettered, price 
ls, 6d.; or on Canvas and Roller for the wall, 10s. 6d. 

#,* This Chart is equally useful for the study of History, as 
Maps are for Geography, and asa Tablet of Memory for Dates 
and Facts : nothing can be more useful on the library table. 


GUYS SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRA- 
PHY, ASTRONOMY, and Miscellaneous Subjects. With a 
Frontispiece Chart of History. 6th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan, 


MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and 
SENEALOGY, illustrative of the History of Europe from its 
Division under the Western Empire to 1453; with 7 finely 
coloured eae. ant Goncemaes ‘Tables of allthe Royal Families 
of Europe. By Dr. LONGLEY, Bishop of Ripon. 
price 89, 6d. half-bound. 














Superior Books for Grammar Schools. 
Lately published, in fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 


VIRGILIT MARONIS /ENEIS in usum | 


« studiose Juventutis, accurate recensuit. By JOSEPH 


EDWARDS, A.M., Second Master of King’s College School, | 
London. | the borrower goin 
3. 


*,* With this Edition of the Aneid great pains have been 


taken to render it as accurate a text-book as possible. The | 
books are divided into paragraphs indicated by Roman nume- | 


nis, Itis the Virgil in use in King’s College. 
By the same, price 3s. bound, or with the Aeneid, 6s. 
QUAESTIONES VIRGILIANZE; or, Notes 
and Questions on the First Six and Ninth Books of the AEneid: 
adapted to the Middle Forms in Schools. 


HORATIUS RESTITUTUS;; with an Original 
Treatise on the Metres of Horace, a_ Preliminary Dissertation 
onthe Chronology of his Works, and a Life of the Poet. By 
the Rev. JAMES TATE, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 


: 2nd 
Edition, 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 


“Itis a work, both in its design and execution, worthy of very | 


high praise.”"— Quarterly Review. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR in the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. J. S. C. F. FREY, Author of a 
Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary, &c. 
tevised, and enlarged by Reading Lessons, Rules, and Analyses 
from Genesis and the Book of Psalms, by the Author. In 8vo. 
ox 6d. extra. 

** This Grammar possesses a high rank in Oriental Litera- 
lure, and is well adapted for self tuition. vepinesirsseanie 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, and 
KEY, in 1 vol. by F.S TROMEYER, Ph. D., Professor of German 
— at the College of Civil Engineers. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS BOOK; or, 
Exercises in Reading and Elocution, selected almost entirely 
damees by a — pamene, Me, Frese and My > and 

sgt or the Use of Schools and Families. By the Rev. 
HUGH BENTLEY. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound. slikoeaaes 

“Mr. Bentley has made the selections with an excellent dis- 
frimination and fine taste: and we have no doubt the book 
vill take a station in the first class of works designed for tuition.” 
~Britannia, Aug. 1. 

GUY’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT ; or, complete 


School Arithmetic. 16th Edition, 12mo. price 2s. bound. 


A KEY to the same ; the Questions given much 
if length, with additional Questions added, for the Use of 
boy > g +O ce their Pupils. 5th Edition, 12mo. price 

. n 


GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, with 
18 Plates, 6th Edition, royal 18mo. price 5s. bd. and lettered. 


London ; CRADOCK & Co, 48, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


In a 4to. vol. | 


The 10th Edition, | 


TT HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 

No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

A Dividend of the Profits of this Society was declared on the \st 
January, 1842, by which an addition, amounting on the average 
to 45 per cent. on the Premiums received, was made to all Poli- 

cies entitled to share therein. 

Four-fifths, or 80 percent. of the totalprofits, are divided among 
the Assured at intervals of five years; in which division all 
Policies on which two payments have been made, participate. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annua Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum, 

All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 
at the General Meetings of the Society. 
W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
LONDON, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and BOMBAY. 

Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 

_ John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Colone! Sir Richard Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T, & 8. ‘rancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mavne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 

The Directors of the Universal Life Assurance Society invite 
attention of Assurers to the returns aflorded to Policy holders 
by their otlice, as detailed in the statement below, and having 
every reason to expect that the returns in future years will be 
equally favourable, the Directors recommend an early applica- 
tion to secure so important a benefit. 

‘The following Table will show the operation of the Reductions 
made by the Society :— 

Age | 

when | 
Policy | Date of | Sum Original 
_ was ,olicy. | Assured.| Premium. 
issued. 


Annual 
Premium 
payable in 
1840-41-42, 


Reduction. 


\May 1834] £1,000 £19 6 8| £ 20| £7 

1,0 248 4 360 9 

| 0 : 0 12 

| 0 23 0 17 
! s 3919 0! 2612 
D. JONES, Actuary, 1, King William-street. 

Agents, with a Board of Management, at 
Caleutta 1AW 2 

Madras . 
Bombay. 


REEMASONS' and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 

— COMPANY, No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ondon. 


Messrs. BAGSHAW & CO. 
— HALL, BAINBRIDGE & CO. 
LECKIE & CO. 





as Directors—Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Chairman. 
William Day, Esq. | George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
Sir William H. Dillon, R.N. 

-CH, ’ George Henry Lewes, Esq. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. | Richard Alex, Price, Esq. 
Joseph Holl, Esc Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N. C.B. 
James Jephsor and K.C.H. 

William King, Esq. . 
Trustees—Sir W. H. Dillon, R.N. K.C.H. 
S, Jervis, Esq. | H. U. Thomson, Esq. M.D. 
Bankers—The London & Westminster Bank, 9, Waterloo-place. 
Mead ical Adrisers. 
H.U.Thomson,M.D. Piccadilly. | H. B.C. Hillier, Esq. Gower-st. 
H. S. Mlingworth, Esq. Arlington-street. 
“ Legal Advisers... 

Sir Frederick Pollock, M.P. William Hayes, Esq. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association with the 
security of a Proprietary Company, and offers to the Assured 
amougst others the following advantages :— 5 

1. Credit until death. with privilege of payment at any time 
previously, for one-half of the premiums for the first five years, 
upon Assurances for the whole of life, a plan peculiarly advan- 
tageous for securing loans. . 5 

2. In loan transactions. the lender seeured against the risk of 
out of Europe. 
to become payable AT GIVEN AGES, OR 


Managing Director 








Sums assure 
DEATH, if previous. alga 

4. Policies indefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating them, 
and incase the Renewal Premium remains unpaid, the Assu- 
rance may be revived at any time within six MONTHS, upon 
satisfactory proof of health, and payment of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons residing abroad, 
or proceeding to any part of the world, may be assured upon 
equitable terms. ‘ a aye 

6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities granted ; 
and Endowments for Children and every other mode of provi- 


| sion for families arran: 


ed. 
All the rates will be found to have been computed as low as is 
consistent with security. JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To ALL PARTIES 
FURNISHING.—W. E. GOULD respectfully acquaints his 
friends and the public, that he has on sale a large assortment of 
CHIMNEY GLASSES of superior quality, in gilt frames, which 
for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to he equalled at moderate prices. indow Cornices from 
4s. 6d. per foot. A variety of Picture Frames ; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses ; Regildingin all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 19, MoornGATE-STREET, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 
INAHAN’S L.L. WHISKY, WINE, and 
5 FOREIGN SPIRIT STORES, 25, Kino Wittram- 
STREET, STRAND.—Messrs. Kinahan & Co. of Dublin, beg to 
call the attention of the Public to the above Establishment, 
where they can be supplied in any quantity with those choice 
Wines and Spirits for which their Dublin house has been so long 
celebrated. KINAHAN’S L.L. WHISKY (six years old) is well 
known to be the purest and most wholesome spirit ever im- 
ported. Prime Gin, Brandy, Rum, &c. 
7 x " 7 7 Tr a 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and are famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. | Flesh- 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a 
genuine Smyroe. a or at MeTcALre's Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 xford-street. “ 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 














by some houses, 





ARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
PATTERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 
Plate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., 6s., 
8s., and 10s. per ream; letter, &s-, 10s., 12s. 6d., and 15s. per ream. 
Any of these papers stamped with Crests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at 5s. per ream, or richly finished in gold, silver, or colours, at 
ls. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
1s. per 100, or 6s. 6d. per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, five 
uires, ls. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 9s. per 1,000, or ls. per 
ozen stamped; sealing wax from 4s. per lb.; best drawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blott- 
ing, and travelling cases, dispatch and music boxes, scrap an 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstands 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, an 
every article, suitable for presents, lower than any house in the 
trade. Playing cards 1s. 6d. per pack. or four packs 5s. News- 
papers lent to read at 9d. per week. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
—Terms: 2. 3s. per annum, including all the New Publications 
and Periodicals, at MARSHALL & CO.’S, Stationers and En- 
gravers, 12, Curzon-street, May-fair, corner of Queen-street. 
Orders by post punctually attended to. 
Terys -NY TTeqT" 7 
(> ESTS ENGRAVED on VISITING CARDS 
in the first-rate style, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 
100 cards, 2s. 6d.; and also every description of elegant engrav- 
ing. Specimens of the above may be selected from a large and 
fashionable assortment. at the Warehouses of 
Messrs. BARRY & SON, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
122, BISHOP: TE-STREET WITHIN, 
or sent on application any distance free of expense. 
letter papers, 27s., 22s., 208., I8s., 178 
ream; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 8s. , and 4s. per rez 

Kither of the above papers may he stamped with er 
or initials, for the additional charge of 10s. per re 
Barry & Son finding the dies and wafers from it at 7s. 1 
Their miscellaneous stock embraces dressing cases, writing 
desks, inkstands, fancy note paper and envelopes, suitable for 
invitations, complimentary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from 
the antique, diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, Bibles 
and Prayers richly gilt. MorJan’s gold and silver gauntlet pencil 
cases, elegant penholders and toilet and smelling bottles, souve- 
nirs, card-cases, pocket-books, and every description of useful 
stationery, with postage stamps and envelopes at Government 
prices. 

SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
Ww and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 

: BATA PLATE. C. Watson, (late ALDERMAN,) 41 
and 42, Barnican, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metais, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all its durability and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard. 








Superfine 
lis. 6d., 128., and Ss, per 
am. 








s 
Table Spoons and Forks, Mustard Spoon.eseceesee 

Per dOZ..ccccssereseeeee 16 6 Tea Spoons, per dozen .. 
Dessert ditto, ditto.. 2 Gravy Spoons 
Fish Knives .- 5 6 Salt ditto ....e00. . 

Soup Ladles .- 6 6 Sugar Tongs «++-+scecees 
Sauce Ladles...... 1 6! 

In order that the Public may not Le deceived, C, W. has quoted 
the price of his test Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
lighter weights. a 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
gold, than his metal is from all others ; the Public will therefore 
have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of Ais New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence. Entire services of plate purchased. 

TEA TRAYS, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIVES, and FORKS, &c.—This house has, for fifty 
years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furnishing hardware. 
‘A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray. 12s.; a dozen ivory table knives, Ils. ; 
dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4s.6d. A Palmer's Candle 
Lamp. bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto. to burn common 
oil withont smoke or smell, 25s. ; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of allsizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penknives, ls. each ; best ivory-handle razors, 
35. 6d. per pair. 4 

4) and 42, Barbican, and at 16 Norton Folgate. 


Ce OIL.—H. Taytor, Chemist, 10, Pall 
Mall, London, has prepared Castor Oilin a concentrated 
form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the disagree- 
able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. They will be 
found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 
medicine. The Dose is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints ; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, 
imparting strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d. or 2°. 9d. each, by A. Wil- 
loughby & Co., late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and 
nearly all Medicine Venders. 


> a 

ELICACY OF COMPLEXION. — The use 

of GOWLAND’'S LOTION is speedily followed by the 
disappearance of every species of cutaneous defect and dis- 
colouration, and the establishment of a pure surface of the skin, 
accompanied by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the 
tint of beauty; whilst as a refresher it preserves the most sus- 
ceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sal- 
lowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted period the 
softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier years.— 
* Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white letters on the Government 
stamp, without which it is not genuine.—Prices, 2s. id, 5 * 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medici e Venders. 


TO LADIES. od 2 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR, under the special 
patronage of Her Most Gracious Maj sty and the Royal Family, 
—A creamy, odoriferous preparation from Oriental Erotics,is now 
universally known as the only safe and efficient protector and 
beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. Its virtues are commonly 
isplayed in thoroughly eradicating all pimples, spots, redness, 
tan, freckles, and other unsightly cutaneous defects, in healing chil- 
blains. chaps, and in rendering the most rough and uneven skin 
leasantly soft and smooth. To the complexion, it imparts a 
juvenile roseate hue, and to the neck, hand, and arm, a delicacy 
and fairness unrivalled. To Gentlemen, it allays the irritation 
of the <9 emer shaving. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 
uty included. 
. CAUTION.—Ask for “* ROWLAND’S KALYDOR,” and see 
that these words are on the envelope, as much pernicious trash 
is now offered to the Public as “ RaLypor™ by Perfumers of 
apparent respectability. i at 
*,* To protect the Public from fraud, the Hon. Commissioners 
of Stamps 

















































ave authorized the Proprietors’ signature to be en- 
ven on the Government Stamp thus—A. RowLanb & Son, 20, 
atton-garden ; sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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D. NUTT, 158, FLEET STREET, begs to call the attention of the Public to his Establishment for the SALE of FOREIGy 
BOOKS. Ilis Stock (which is being continually augmented by weekly importations from the Continent) comprises all the beg 
Editions of the Works of the most popular and standard German Authors; also a large Collection of the most esteemed Works jy 
every branch of Science and Literature in the GERMAN language, and nearly all the best recent Editions of the Greek and Lany 
Cuassics published in Germany, together with a select assortmént of Books in the Frencn, Spanisu, and Trartan Languages, 


The following are a few of the Works he has constantly on Sale :— 


GERMAN WORKS. ° 


Biirger’s simmtliche Werke, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. Gott. 1836 

Githe's simmtliche Werke, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. new and very handsome edition, 

with Plates, sewed, 2/. 8s. Stuttgard, 1838 
ditto ditto, without Plates, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

ditto ditto, new pocket edition, handsomely printed in 40 vols. square 


12mo. sewed, 2. i = . 1841 
*_* A series of Plates (Gallerie zu Géthe) exquisitely engraved after drawings by the first 
living Artists, to illustrate the Poeket Edition, 10s. 6:/ 1838 


Gedichte, 2 vols. 8vo. new edition, 10s. 6d. 


Ditto, 2 vols. 18mo, Miniature Edition, handsomely bound, with 
gilt edges, 9s. 6d.— Ditto, sewed, 7 1243 


Faust, 2 vols. 18mo. Miniature Edition, bound, with gilt edges, 8s. 
Ditto, sewed, Ss. Veta 
Hauft’s simmtliche Werke, 5 vols. 8vo. sewed, 18s. 1841 
Hoffmann’s (E. T. A.) simmtliche Werke, 1 vol. 8vo. 11. 5s. Paris, 1840 
Jean Paul’s simmtliche Werke, new edition, handsomely printed, 33 vols. 
square 12mo. Subscription price, 4/. 4s. 1342 
Klopstock’s simmtliche Werke, imp. 8vo. 16s. 1840 
Ditto, square 12mo., 9 vols. 16s. 1840 
Messias, square 12mo, boards, 7s. 1841 
K6rner’s simmtliche Werke, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 12s. 1838 
Ditto, 2 vols, 12mo. 8s. 1841 
Kotzebue’s Theater, complete, new and handsomely printed edition, 40 vols. 


. 48, 
Langbein's simmtliche Schriften, 31 vols. 16mo. 47. 
Lessing's siimmtliche Schriften, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 11. 
new and handsomely printed edition, with Plates, 12 vols. 8vo. 
sewed, 2/, 2s. 
new Pocket Edition, 10 vols. 12mo. 17. 
Menzel’s Geschichte der Deutschen, royal Svo, 11. 1s. 
Muszus’ Volksmirchen, 8vo. 5s. 
Novalis’ Schriften, 8vo. 5s. 
Ranke’s Rémische Piipste, 2nd edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. Berlin, 1836 
Riickert’s Gedichte (eine Auswahl), 8vo. 8s. 1840 
Schiller’s simmtliche Werke, new and complete edition, with Portrait, fac- 
simile, and Life of the Poet, | vol. imp. 8¥0. sewed, WU. 12. Stuttgard, 1840 
new and superbly printed edition, with 13 Illus 
trations, 12 vols. 8vo. sewed, 2/. 2e. Stuttgard, 1836 
—— Pocket Edition, in 12 vols. 18mo. sewed, 18s. Ib. 1839 
Gedichte, 2 vols. Miniature Edition, neatly bound, gilt edges, 7s. 
Ditto, sewed, 5s. Stuttgard, 1842 
Schlegel’s (F.) siimmtliche Werke, 10 vols, 8vo. 27. 2s, Wien, 1825 
Gesch. d. alten u. neuen Lit., 8vo., 7s. 6d. 1842 
Seume's siimintliche Werke, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 16s. Leipz. 1835 
new Pocket Edition, 8 vols, 12mo. 16s. Jb, 1841 


Paris, 1840 
1840 











GREEK and LATIN BOOKS. 


AvctorEs Grct eT Latint, editio stereotypa, TAUCHNITZ, 16mo, This 
Collection comprises nearly the whole of the Greek and Latin Authors: the works are ve 
and accurately printed from he text of the best editors, and it is the cheapest sories extant 
Complete Lists can be had on application. ‘he following are a few selected from the List:.” 


SCHYLUS, Is. 6d.—ARISTOPHANES, 3 vols. 5s.—C/ESAR, 2s. 6.—EURIPIDES, 4 yols, 

4s. 6d.—HERODOTUS, 3 vols. 4s.—HORATIUS, Is, 44.—LIVIUS, 6 vols, 9y.—OVIDIUS 

3 vols. 4. 6¢d._SOPHOCLES, 2 vols. 2s. 6.—TACITUS, 2 vols. 39.—VIRGIL, 2s, . 
Biblia Hebraica, impr. van der Hooght, recens. A. Hahn, 8vo. 15s, 

Editio altera, 12mo. sewed, 9s. 1834 

Biblia Greeca, cura et studio Van Ess, Svo, 12s, 1833 

Biblia Sacra Latina, Vulgata Editio, Svo. new edition, beautifully printed, 

sewed, 10s. 6d. ‘ i 

Canones et Decreta Concilii Tridentini, 12mo. sewed, very neat edition, 3s, 64, 


Ty neatly 


183] 


Catechismus Concilii Tridentini, 12mo. ditto, 3s. 6d. - 


Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ed. Nobbe, 1 vol. 4to. boards, 12. 8s. 
Concordantie Hebraice, Julio Fiirstio, complete in 12 parts, forming 1 hand. 
somely printed folio volume, 4/. 4s. 
Any of the parts can be had separately. 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgatie “Editionis, cur. Dutripon, imp. 4to, 
(pp. 1512) sewed, 2/, 2s- Paris, 188 


This is by far the most comprehensive and perfect Concordance of the Latin Vulgate that has 
PP Ap and i can be had on application. 


Lipsia, 11 





yet 
Herodotus Historie, textum ad Gaisford adjec. Barr, 4 vols. Svo. 22, 14s, 
Justinii Martyris Opera Omnia, ed. Otto, vol. 1, 8vo. sewed, 10s. Jena, 1843 
Vol. LI. is in the press, and will be published shortly. 
Lactantii Opera Omnia, Arnobii Afri et Minucius Felix, 8vo. sewed, 7s. 


. ‘ =the Paris, 18% 
Leopold (E. F.) Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum in libros veteres Test, 
18mo. sewed, 3s. Lipsie, 182 


Lexicon Greco-Latinum Manuale, ex optimis libris concinnatum, ed. J. A. 
Schmidt, 12mo. sewed, 5s. 6d. 2b, a 


Livii Opera Omnia, 1 yol. imp. 8vo. hoards, 16s. 
Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, ed. C. J. Hefele, 2nd edition, large 8vo. sd., 6s, 


F Tubinga, aa 
with Latin translation of the Greek Text, 8s. 6d. 
Fire paper, 10s. 6d. 
Platonis Opera que feruntur Omnia, ed. Baiterus, Orellius, &c., beautifully 
printed in 1 handsome 4to. volume, sewed, 2/. 2s. ‘Turici, 189-0 
Senecex Epistole, ed. Fickert, 8vo. 18s. Lipsiw, 1842 
Sextus Empiricus, ed. Becker, 8vo. 18s. Berol, 1842 
Spinoze Opera, ed. Paulus, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s, Jena, 1802 
Taciti Opera, ed. Becker, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. Lipsiz, 1831 
Virgilii Opera Omnia, ed. A. Forbiger, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s, Lipsie, 1839 
Thucydides, ed. Goeller, ed. nova, 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 8s. Lipsiz, 1836 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY DPD. NUTT. 


POET SCENICI GR/ECI, accedunt Perditaruam Fabularum Fragmenta recog. G. DINDORFIUS, royal 8vo. boards, 1/. 4s. 


FriiGcer's German-English and English-German D‘ctionary, new edition, 
adapted to the English student, with great additions and imprevements by C. A. Feiling and Dr. 
A. Teimann, 2 vols Svo. cloth boards, lM. 16s. London, 1841 

Ermeler (C. F.) Deutsches Lesebuch, or German Reading Book, new edition, 
enlarged, improved. and adapted to the use of English students, by Dr. A. Hermann, teacher of 
German at the London University School, and one of the editors of Fliigel’s German and English 

onary, 12mo. cloth boards, Se. London, 1843 

Komest’s German and English Grammar, 12mo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 1840 

The Nature and Genius of the German Language, displayed in a more ex- 
tended review of its grammatical forms than is to be found in any Grammar extant, and eluci- 
dated 4 quotations from the best writers, by D. Boileau, new edition, 12mo. cloth boards, 5s. 

A Key to the German Language and Conversation ; with an Easy Introduce 
tion to the German Grammar, by D. BoiLrav, 4th edition, 12mo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

I'he German Substantive developed in its Relations to Gender, Declension, 
and Number. by H. G. Mizault, German Master of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, and the 
Royal Institution, svo. cloth boards, 5s, 7 

Selections from the best German Authors, in Prose and Poetry, by Dr. L. 
Bernstein. Professor of the German Language in the Manchester New College, Svo. cl. bds. 6s.6d. 

Paradigms, and Glossary to the German Reading Lessons, selected from 
Menzel's Ge&chichte der Deutschen, by Dr. Bialloblottsky, 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

Treatise on the Pronunciation of the German Language, adapted for the 
Use of Beginners, and for Students who require only to rectify their Pronunciation, by G. Nacen, 
in | vol. small 8vo. neatly bound in cloth boards, 4s. 
‘It is altogether a very useful book, and unique in its kind—and we are not aware of any 
other that will fully supply its place."’—7imes, Oct. 4, 1811. 

Trarks’ Introductory Grammar of the German Language, with an Introduc- 
tory Reader and Introductory Exercises, znd edition, 12mo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

Fiint Miirchen aus der Tausend und Einen Nacht, iibersetzt von A. L. Grimm, 
1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound, 3s. 6d. 

This is a reprint of five of the most popular Tales out of the Thousand and One Nights, trans- 
lated by the learned A. L. Grimm. The style is inimitable, and it is one of the most entertaining 
reading books which can be used by any person studying the German language. 





Short Moral Tales (in German)—An Introductory Reading Book for School 
and Private Instruction, in the German Language, selected and illustrated with Explanatory 
Notes, by W. Berger, 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 4s. 

is is an extremely judicious and carefully made selection. It contains specimens from all 
the most celebrated modern writers of Juvenile and Moral Tales, and is incomparably the best 
reading book that can be put into the hands of a young person commencing the study of the 
German language. ‘ : 

Donat T1’s Grammar of the German Language, on a new and improved prin- 
ciple, 3rd edition, t2mo. cloth boards, 3s. 

This Grammar possesses the great merit of being very concise and well arranged. 

Faust von J. W. von Goethe, new edition, very neatly and accurately printed, 
with a Glossary, and Explanation of the most difficult Words, by the Rev. Dr. ‘Tiarks, 2mo. 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. _— y - ; ‘ 

ScuiLver’s Lied von der Glocke, with English translation on the opposite 
page, new edition, handsomely printed, 12mo. fancy cloth hoards, zs. 

‘This translation of Schiller’s justly admired and celebrated ‘ Song of the Bell,’ by T.J. A nold 
Esq., is universally acknowledged to be the most skilful. 

ScuHiLxLEr’s Wilhelm Tell, 8vo. bound in cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Don Carlos, ditto, 4s. 
Jungfrau von Orleans, ditto, 2s. 6d. 
Geschichte der 30 jahrigen Kriegs, 2 vols. 12mo. ditto, 6s. 

Goetue’s Egmont, ditto, 2s. 

——_—. Gotz von Berlichingen, ditto, 2s. Gd. 

*,* The Six preceding Works are all uniformly, accurately, and neatly printed, in London, and 
5 a bound in cloth boards, and lettered. i 

UnpneE, eine Erziihlung von Baron de la Motte Fouqué, square 12mo. cloth 
boards, 3s. 

WasuineTon, par M. Guizot, reprinted from the Original French Work, ac- 
companying the Life and Corr d of Washing and now first published in a detached 
form, 2nd and cheaper edition, handsomely bound in cloth boards, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“In our humble opinion, the very best thing he ever wrote.“’"— Quarterly Review. 





t@ D. NUTT avails himself of this opportunity to announce that he possesses facilities for procuring all NEW WORKS from the CONTINENT which he may not happen to have in stock, 
in the shortest possible time, and on the most favourable terms; he is also enabled to supply FOREIGN PERIODICALS with the utmost promptitude and punctuality. 
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